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The officer of a corporation was seated 
in our office fixing their appropriation for 
the ensuing year, when it will for the first 
time pass into six figures. 


He remarked, “ Previous to our coming 
with you we had received visits from many 
bright men representing publications. 


After we had hitched up with you, we asked for a 
suggestion as to how to spend a specified sum, accom- 
panying the request with a list of mediums that we had 
selected from information gathered at the visits I refer 
to. When your suggestion reached us, to our surprise 
we found it did not contain one of these favorites. 
Nevertheless, we made the trial as you indicated. You 
know the result. So do we. The favorites have not 
yet been used. Good. no doubt, in their way. we now 
see that others were better adapted to our purpose.”’ 


A selection of mediums by disinterested and ex- 
perienced brains has much to do with successful 
advertising. 
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A “Square Deal’ 
Should Have Four Sides 


1 4 


New York Subway 
New York Elevated 
All Brooklyn lines 

2 Three Queens lines 3 











Total Circulation 


Nearly 3,000,000 daily 
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1 We control the space in over TWO-THIRDS of all cars in rn 
e Greater New York. li 
2 FOUR-FIFTHS of all car fares paid in this city are for trans i 
e portation on the systems we represent. a 
3 We, alone, offer to advertisers a FAR-RIDING, “ Time-to- bi 
e Read,” non-transferring circulation. z 
4 OUR CHARGE. From figures provided by the Public Ser- : 
e vice Commission and prices charged by other car systems, we 
can show our rates to be only about ONE-HALF of what the t! 
circulation really warrants. : 

The above statements are based entirely upon reports furnished by the r 
Public Service Commission. Their figures are official and beyond dispute. t 
it 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 
EnTeRED AS SECOND-CLass Matter at THE New York, N. Y., Post OrFice June 29, 1898. 


Vor, LXXII. 


A PLEA FOR AN ADVER- 
TISING AGENTS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 





A NEWCOMER IN THE FIELD THINKS 
HE SEES AN OPPORTUNITY FOR 
RADICAL IMPROVEMENT IN EXIST- 
ING CONDITIONS—-REASONS WHY 
HE BELIEVES ALL THE BEST 
AGENTS OUGHT TO WELCOME 
SUCH AN ORGANIZATION, 


By Robert Tinsman, 

Federal Advertising 
Agency. 

Three or four years ago one 
of the advertising journals asked 
me for an article on Chicago ad- 
vertising agents, as I was then in 
Chicago reorganizing the field 
work of the Root Newspaper As- 
sociation. 

An opinion was desired from 
an “outsider,” and they got it. 
As I remember, I classified the 
list as follows: The space broker 
and “service” claimant, local serv- 
ice experts, national service agen- 
cies. 

And then I roasted the space 
broker: deprecated the machine- 
work of the fellow who claimed 
to sell service on a price-competi- 
tive basis; congratulated some of 
the personal service workers 
whose good work is so evident in 
the Chicago dailies; and endeav- 
ored to pay a sincere tribute to 
the conscientious national agency 
rendering genuine service and get- 
ting paid for it. 

Anyway, my impressions got 
into print and excited some com- 
ment. One enterprising Chicago 
agent even reprinted the story and 
tied a “He-means-me” tag to one 
of my bouquets for the edification 
of his “prospects.” 


Vice-President 


NEW YORK, SepremBer 15, I9QI10. 


No. II. 


All this is brought to mind by 
the appearance of an interesting 
scrap in the Chicago papers quite 
recently. It appears that one of 
the big Eastern agencies is in- 
vading Chicago and proclaims the 
fact in a full-page newspaper an- 
nouncement which excites the ire 
of a personal service agency to 
the extent of a retort with a fire- 
cracker accompaniment. Amus- 
ing, quite; but what good does it 
do? Particularly as both adver- 
tisers are unquestionably capable 
people with the best intentions. 

The one is a national service 
agency of unblemished reputation 
—the other a personal service 
agent of very evident ability—if 
he’s half as good at salesmanship 
as he is at invective. 

Both, you see, the very people . 
that an “outsider” as I was, my- 
self, when I wrote that story, 
would hold up as models in a pro- 
fession that needs them all right, 
and here they are with the bricks 
a-flying. 

Now, I am quite well aware 
of my risk in attracting a brick 
or two myself, for what may be 
considered an unsolicited, unnec- 
essary intrusion on what is none 
of my business. I’ll admit it is 
unsolicited, but as to its being un- 
necessary, I’m prepared to argue 
that point for the good of the 
profession, whether anybody be- 
lieves it or not. 

First, I have a selfish right to 
interfere in anything that I think 
detrimental to my profession, for 
I am no longer an “outsider,” hav- 
ing been active in agency work 
myself since the first of the year. 

Second, I know some thought- 
ful, capable agents agree with me, 
as I read a very earnest recom- 
mendation by one of them on this 
very subject not long ago. 
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He deplores the fact that adver- 
tising agents are not better ac- 
quainted with each other. He re- 
flects that such acquaintance 
among the leaders would dispel 
distrust and advance advertising 
effort incalculably. 

I believe he’s right—so may 
you—but how to hasten the mil- 
lennium? 

Why should it be chimerical? 
The magazine people were in the 
same boat before the Quoin Club 
was founded. Ask any advertis- 
ing manager of any good publi- 
cation what that admirable or- 
ganization has done for him per- 
sonally. 

No one will deny that the news- 
papers owe much to the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion. 

And the Ad Clubs of America 
are bringing all the advertising 
interests together for the com- 
mon good—putting the profession 
almost on the basis of an exact 
science, or at least a necessity to 
modern business expansion. 

Only the advertising agents, the 
very ones to get the most good 
from such association because 
they are, or should be, the adver- 
tising creators of the nation, 
seem to be “beyond the pale.” 

I sincerely hope and trust that 
this poor attempt at the expres- 
sion of a great need for better 
co-operation gets the attention of 
the creative progressives in the 
agency field. 

So, as matter for concrete sug- 
gestion, criticism and discussion, 
I will presume to offer some few 
of the very valuable developments 
that an advertising agents’ asso- 
ciation could bring about. 

1. To improve competitive con- 
ditions. 

2. To co-operate better 
publishers. 

3. To stimulate new advertis- 
ers. 

Membership in this association 
would be open to any advertising 
agent who could show sufficient 
volume to guarantee responsibil- 
ity, cite campaigns to prove ca- 
able service, and pledge himself 
to accept no business under an 
agreed per cent. If these obliga- 
tions were lived up to by any 
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number of agents, the immediate 
improvement in advertising would 
astonish the country. 

Of course, the space broker 
would still be on the job, but rel- 
egated to his proper position and 
known for what he is. 

Further, an agreement might be 
effected whereby the preparation 
of expensive preliminary matter 
might be entirely done away with, 
I could never see any advantage 
of it anyway—this extravagant 
presentation of an art gallery ar- 
gument. Cold facts ought to be 
more impressive than pretty pic- 
tures. Samples of work for other 
clients prove more than. imagina- 
tive sketches. Think of the say- 
ing that this item alone would ef- 
fect—and the improvement inso- 
licitation that it would accom- 
plish. 

Tell the facts—don’t show pic- 
tures—and better campaigns will 
result, for then the work will all 
be done after the contract is 
signed and the merchandise will 
dominate the copy—not an artistic 
idea. 

Any agent will readily perceive 
the stimulus to clean, above- 
board competition that will 
result. Accounts that are being 
creditably handled will be let 
alone. Every truly capable serv- 
ice agency will have uninterrupted 
opportunity to make good. So 
should the advertising profession 
develop some ethical consideration 
for each other between its con- 
scientious, successful members. 

The publishers ought to wel- 
come such an association with 
open arms. The agent is the mu- 
tual employee of advertiser and 
publisher in the order named. as 
I see it. His duty to the pub- 
lisher is not merely to solicit 
business for his pages, but to fill 
those pages with the kind of copy 
that will add to the interesting 
value of the publication, appeal to 
its precise character of circulation, 
and, therefore, be surely profit- 
able to the advertiser. 

If an agent fulfills this purpose, 
he deserves rather to be consid- 
ered the publisher’s partner than 
a copy-chaser. Should he not, 
therefore, enjoy some of a part- 
ner’s privileges? He ought to 
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1 The Chicago 
CENT Evening Post cant 


For twenty years THE CHICAGO EVENING POST has 
sold on its merits as Chicago’s Only Two-Cent Afternoon 
Newspaper. Beginning September 15th The Evening Post 
will be on sale everywhere in Chicago at one cent. 


The reduction in price follows closely upon the close of the 
most successful year in the history of this newspaper in vol- 
ume of advertising carried, in circulation and in popular 
esteem. 


In character and appearance The Evening Post will con- 
tinue to be in the front rank among the nation’s best news- 
papers. An enlarged staff, improved news service, addi- 
tional exclusive features and more editions will mark the 
new departure in price. 4 

THE EDITORIAL PAGE of The 
Evening Post a eqone® to thoughtful, 


independent an ocholasiy men and 
women. Wilbur Nesbit, Rev. 


SPORTING AND FINANCIAL 
EXTRAS by the best writers and 
with the latest news first will be a 
feature of the new Chicago Even- 


ing post at one cent. 

A CHARMING WOMAN’S PAGE 
with exclusive society news, fash- 
ion articles, household departments 
and attractive illustrations. 


THE FOUR-PAGE FINANCIAL 
SECTION with the Saturday Edi- 
tion of The Evening Post reaches 
generally the bankers, brokers and 
business men of Chicago and the 
Middle West. In addition to com- 
prehensive news reports of the day. 
this issue presents valuable weekly 
reviews, special articles and _ the 
London financial cable of the New 
York Evening POST. : 


Dr. Frank Crane, bawavs B. Clark 
and Karleton Hackett are regular 
contributors. 


THE FRIDAY LITERARY RE- 
VIEW, a_separate section of The 
Evening Post every week, is de- 
voted to the criticism of current 
literature, the publication of lite- 
rary comment and of book news. 


MUSIC, ART AND THE DRAMA 
are accorded generous space in The 
Evening Post day by day. The edi- 
tors in charge of these departments 
are writers of distinction and au- 
thority. 


IMPORTANT TO ADVERTISERS 


Although additional editions, the reduction in price and the 
many new features mean an immediate and large increase 
in circulation, advertising contracts will be accepted based 
on the present rate card until further notice. 


THE CHICAGO EVENING POST 








160 Washington Street, Chicago——— 


Eastern Office: 34 West Thirty-Third St. NEW YORK CITY 
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know that no other agent can get 
quantity discounts, figured gross 
on the whole agency business; he 
ought to know that the publisher 
won’t swap checks for his space 
for space in somebody’s private 
house organ, masquerading as an 
advertising journal. 

When reputable publishers agree 
to this, you won’t wonder why so 
many miscalled magazines with- 
out visible circulation enjoy their 
slice of the general publicity 
melon, generously provided by 
some of the great national appro- 
priations. 

This may sound audacious, per- 
haps, but the Advertising Agents’ 
Association wants to start on its 
job with clean hands, and you 
must meet facts face to face. 

Then, the matter of circulation 
and rate-raising. Any agent will 
tell you it’s a guess in his mind 
time and again whether a raise 
in rate is justifiable. 

A publisher pays any price for 
a much-wanted “feature,” adver- 
tises it broadcast, up goes the 
rate and the advertiser pays it. 

The “feature” passes — the 
newsstand sales dwindle as the 
publicity ceases, but the rate stays 
up—and the publication expects 
renewals, on the basis of returns. 

This is coming to be the day 
of percentage advertising—as it 
should be. The sooner, the better 
—when so much of the gross 
business is set aside for advertis- 
ing investment, when publications 
get their business on the net cost 
of traceable returns. Even the 
“General Publicity” campaign 
should also permit concrete fig- 
uring to base expansion upon. 

No publisher will deny these 
facts—then why not welcome an 
association with the creators of 
your business that will make 
these facts contribute to your 
eventual favor, as the advertiser 
and his advertising grows under 
correct guidance? 

Most publishers and agents 
maintain promotion departments. 
The advertiser, present and pros- 
pective, is bombarded with mail 
matter, good, bad and _ indiffer- 
ent. The publication, like as not, 
takes up more or less of its own 
valuable space extolling its own 
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unique virtues for the advertis- 
er’s education. When fifty men 
tell you something, all with the 
same motive, the noise is apt to 
be monotonous, to say the least, 

Suppose, however, the Adver- 
tising Agents’ Association were 
to engage the best business writer 
in America to fill double spreads 
each month with constructive, 
suggestive copy to create new ad- 
vertisers, to educate the public 
to appreciate advertising, to lead 
the prospective advertiser to un- 
derstand agencies’ abilities and 
otherwise, and identify this ad- 
vertising with the Advertising 
Agents’ Association’s trade-mark, 
do you suppose that trade-mark 
would be an asset to the letter- 
head of every agent, worth his 
ambition and energy and ability 
to secure it? 

I guess yes—and finally, if this 
story ever does meet your eye, 
and you believe fifty-one per cent 
of what I’ve struggled to express, 
never mind the rest of it; get in 
line, not for your good first, but 
for the profession that is bigger 
than any one of us—big, little or 
in-between as our individual case 
may be. 

Maybe this publication will in- 
vite some discussion on this topic. 
I hope so. Then for action. 


—_—_— ee" 


THE SPACE GRABBER. 


The papers are full of the corkingest 
things, 
And print all the news in the case, 
Stories shocking or sad, 
Or my | or sad, 
But Roosevelt gets the Space. 


Dukes, counts, lords and kings come to 
visit our shores, 
And persons most uncommonplace, 
Though they speak apropos, 
In good English “you know”’— 
It’s Koosevelt gets the Space. 


Earthquakes happen and floods, comets 
come, comets go, 
Politicians are starting.a race, 
The birdmen are it 
And are making a hit, 
But—Roosevelt gets the Space. 


There’s many a slip ’twixt the cup and 
the lip, 
And President Taft is an ace, 
But, deny it we shan’t 
And explain it we can’t— 
It’s Roosevelt gers the Space. 
Marie HemstTREET. 
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P, M. RAYMOND HUGH KAPP 
Advertising Manager Western Advertising Manager 
One Madison Avenue, New York 709 Marquette Building, Chicago 
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Printers’ Ink as a 
Ginger Up Letter to 
Salesmen 


September 3, ror0. 
GENTLEMEN : 
Kindly send us about one-half dozen copies of Printers’ 
Ink, issue of September rst. 
If we knew of any way of doing it, we certainly wou!d see 
that each and every one of our salesmen got a copy of Print- 
ERS’ INK every week. 


To the writer of this letter and to other manu- 
facturers who would like to send PRINTERS’ INK 
as a weekly sales letter to their traveling men, we 
would suggest that this problem is simplicity itself 
when compared with many others which they have 
solved in the upbuilding of their business. 


Order the copies sent to the home office and have 
them forwarded week by week. Every sales- 
manager keeps in touch with his traveling repre- 
sentatives with suggestive letters. Let PRINTERS’ 
INK be regarded in this important light of a weekly 
letter chock full of valuable sales suggestions, and 
no manufacturer will begrudge the trouble incident 
to forwarding the copies of PRINTERS’ INK— 
especially when the whole matter can be safely en- 
trusted to an intelligent office-boy. 


Some concerns are now doing this with profit. 


Write for Special rates for clubs. 


Printers’ Ink Publishing Co. 
12 West 3lst Street, New York 
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THE INSIDE WORKING OF 
A GREAT DAILY PAPER. 





AN INTERESTING ANALYSIS OF THE 
BUSINESS OF NEWSPAPER PUB- 
LISHING WITH SPECIAL REGARD 
TO THE ADVERTISERS PLACE IN 
JOURNALISM—A SUCCESSFUL PUB- 
LISHER TELLS HOW HE HOLDS 
THE BALANCE BETWEEN CONFLICT- 
ING INTERESTS. 





By Joseph Blethen, 
Manager, Seattle Times. 
Portion of an address before the 
Department of Journalism of the Uni- 
versity of Washington. 

How much does the advertiser 
contribute to the support of the 
modern newspaper and magazine? 
What duty does the modern pub- 
lisher owe to the advertiser? 
What duty does the publisher owe 
to the reader of his journal? And 
also what obligation is there on 
the reader of a modern news- 
paper Or magazine to respect the 
advertiser ? 

You are familiar with the name 
at least of the Associated Press. 
In brief, it is an organization 
composed entirely of daily news- 
papers— morning, evening and 
Sunday—about 800 in all, which ex- 
changes news by telegraph, each 
contributing its share of the total 
expense. The Associated Press 
is not a money-making concern. 
Its main business is to protect the 
papers belonging to the organiza- 
tion; to promote a_ reasonable 
amount of prosperity rather than 
an unusual amount of competi- 
tion. It does not seek new mem- 
bers, and will not accept a new 
member without the consensus of 
a majority of the board of direct- 
ors, before whom the application 
must come. There are other news 
organizations in the United States, 
notably the United Press, the 
Scripps-McRae Service and the 
Hearst Syndicate. But the strong- 
est of these at present is the As- 
sociated Press. In the early days 
of that institution, the papers 
comprising it were wholly morn- 
ing publications. Gradually, there 
grew up in the United States an 
institution called the evening pa- 
per, and in time the Associated 
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Press was obliged to recognize it 
and take it into the fold. In due 
time, with the growth of cities, 
the evening papers began to gain 
on the morning papers until now 
in some cities the evening paper 
is actually the leader, although it 
is fair to say that there are in the 
United States more great morn- 
ing papers than there are great 
evening papers. 

In any city where there is a 
considerable payroll element, the 
evening paper quickly becomes a 
more profitable advertising me- 
dium than the morning paper. 
Thus it happened that, in many 
cities, evening papers proved to 
be for six days a week far more 
profitable ventures for their pub- 
lishers than the morning papers, 
yet the morning papers had a 
monopoly of the advertising op- 
portunities of Sunday publication. 
Naturally, those evening papers 
which had become notably suc- 
cessful began to look at the pos- 
sibility of a Sunday morning edi- 
tion, whereby they could, on the 
first day of the week, as well as 
on the remaining six days, get to 
the reading public at an hour 
when that public had plenty of 
time to read. The Associated 
Press would not grant to an even- 
ing paper a franchise for Sunday 
morning news to enable it to 
compete with Sunday morning 
papers already in the field—and 
thus it happened that the Asso- 
ciated Press evening papers began 
the formation of an association 
of their own, whereby they could 
gather on Sunday nights the 
news of the world and exchange 
with each other. The Seattle 
Times early joined this group of 
evening papers, whereby it hap- 
pens that the Seattle Times is an 
old and respected member of the 
Associated Press for its evening 
editions, but does not have a line 
of Associated Press news in its 
Sunday morning edition, control- 
ling for that edition every other 
service in existence in the United 
States, besides having private 
wires into its own building for the 
use of special men in certain im- 
portant points in the nation. Sev- 
eral other large evening papers in 
the United States which maintain 
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Sunday morning editions have 
followed this same plan, while 
others have been able to secure, 
either by purchase or diplomacy, 
a franchise for the Sunday morn- 
ing Associated Press Service. 

Some of the largest papers. in 
the United States which print six 
nights and Sunday morning are: 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, the 
Minneapolis Journal, the Boston 
American, the Brooklyn Eagle, 
the Washington Star, the Denver 
Post, the Atlanta Journal, the 
Pittsburg Press, the Buffalo 
News and the Seattle Times, In 
fact, a newspaper expert in New 
York City gives the foregoing ten 
as the leading evening and Sun- 
day papers of the United States. 
Moreover, the Seattle Times leads 
the ten in number of pages 
printed each month, and in quan- 
tity of advertising carried. Other 
compilations have shown the pub- 
lishers of the Times that, in pro- 
portion to the population of Seat- 
tle and its immediate surround- 
ing territory, our circulation is as 
large as that of any one of these 
ten papers, when compared to the 
population of the city in which it 
is printed. 

These points are mentioned to 
show you, when you are listening 
to the manager of the Seattle 
Times, that you are listening to 
the executive head of the business 
department of one of the ten larg- 
est evening newspapers in the 
United States—and, in some re- 
spects, the largest of the ten. 

Having thus introduced myself 
to your attention, I will go at 
once to the subject in hand, “The 
Advertiser’s Place in Journal- 
ism.” I will bring to your atten- 
tion facts and figures from the 
experience of this paper, the 
statements which I have made 
concerning ourselves being suffi- 
cient, I hope, to prove to you that 
we are at least typical of the mod- 
ern newspaper; and that what is 
true in our case will be approxi- 
mately true in the case of every 
paper in the United States in 
cities of one hundred thousand in- 
habitants, or over. My first and 
fundamental. statement is this: 


that the gross income of the Seat- 
tle Times is earned one-fifth from 





circulation and four-fifths from 
advertising. If may say that 
printing the news of the day is 
the main business of the pub- 
lisher, then it follows that the 
news within a daily paper jig its 
principal product. Anything else 
is a by-product — editorials, ¢- 
says, cartoons, fashion page, mag- 
azine departments, free notices 
and paid advertising are by-prod- 
ucts. Yet it is this last by-product 
which produces four-fifths of the 
Seattle Times’ revenue. Indeed, 
so cheaply is the Times sold to 
the reader that the reader does 
not pay for the white paper used 
in its production —a_ suggestion 
that the reader of the modern 
newspaper Owes something to the 
advertiser, who makes up this 
deficit, pays all the other expenses 
and the publisher’s profit. Our 
white paper in April cost $26,195.43 
or $0.376 for each of our 60,612 
circulation (daily and Sunday ay- 
erage). Our circulation income 
for April was $20,491.26, or $0,204 
from each of these readers. The 
Times’ price is 50 cents per 
month, but from all newsboys and 
newsstands we _ get wholesale 
prices only. 

The modern newspaper in cities 
of 100,000 inhabitants or over, 18 
a smoothly-working manufactur- 
ing plant, deriving its income 
largely from advertising, less from 
subscriptions, and devoting that 
income to the publication of news, 
editorial, illustrated and advertis- 
ing matter. The picturesque side 
of the newspaper is the reporter; 
the dignified figure of a newspaper 
is the editor; the executive man 
of a newspaper is the publisher; 
and the one who plows and plants 
and brings in the payroll is the 
advertising solicitor. The read- 
ing public knows the reporter most 
end the editor best; but the busi- 
ness community knows the adver- 
tising solicitor most and the pub- 
lisher best. No matter how un- 
pleasantly the fact may come to 
you, it is true that the reporter 
and the editor are maintained by 
this by-product called advertising. 
It is true also that it is the pub- 
lisher who is the directing power 
in every newspaper, whether that 
publisher may be by chance the 
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editor or the business manager. 

The publisher defines the edi- 
torial policy; establishes the man- 
aging editor’s authority and regu- 
lates that worthy’s expeise ac- 
count; determines the number of 
reporters to be allowed the city 
editor; knows the duties of the 
composing-room foreman, stereo- 
type-room foreman, press-room 
foreman, circulator, credit man 
and head accountant; the publish- 
er establishes the advertising rate 
card, inspires the news department 
to hold up the circulator’s efforts, 
and prods the advertising depart- 
ment to its duty; he is the general 
of this little army. 

Now I anticipate the usual ques- 
tion: If the advertiser makes pos- 
sible the newspaper, what becomes 
of the independence of the editor? 
The answer is plain and substan- 
tial. The individual advertiser 
does not make possible the news- 
paper; nor does a sensible adver- 
tiser attempt to control an editor. 
It is the bulk of advertising car- 
ried in a newspaper which makes 
possible the publication of that 
paper; and the very fact that in- 
dividual advertisers contributing 
the bulk are competitors among 
themselves makes each one sub- 
ject to the general conditions cre- 
ated by the whole. To illustrate: 
the Seattle Times recently lost 
from its columns a customer who 
has for three or four years been 
paying that paper $2,000 a month. 
This customer would not meet the 
conditions created by the advertis- 
ing community; and the manage- 
ment of the Times would not 
make an exception of its rules for 
that particular case. The loss of 
that customer has strengthened 
the position of the Times among 
the other advertisers of the com- 
munity. It has in an indirect way 
increased the income of the paper. 
Now certainly that one advertiser 
was unable to shake the indepen- 
dence of the editor, or turn ‘the 
publisher from his judgment as to 
what constitutes good government 
for the advertisers in the Seattle 
Times. It may be imagined that, 
if all the advertisers in the city of 
Seattle formed an association and 
came as a body to the publisher of 
the Times to demand that all ref- 
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erences to the State University be 
omitted from his columns, the edi- 
tor would be obiiged to obey; but 
the same mental vision that 
would create such a request from 
so large a body of men in this , 
city would necessarily provide 
that the request be just. In other 
words, advertisers as a body rec- 
ognize the worth of a strong, in- 
dependent newspaper. Individual 
advertisers may criticise and 
may find fault, but the editor 
who stands well with the peo- 
ple, or the publisher who com- 
mands a large circulation, is real- 
ly providing for the advertiser 
the most valuable medium yet in- 
vented for the reaching of his 
customers, and providing it at the 
least expense of any advertising 
medium yet devised. The print- 
ing of a newspaper requires spec- 
ific training, and the majority of 
advertisers are quick to realize 
that newspaper men are the best 
judges of newspaper problems. 
That publisher succeeds best 
who best serves his readers. A 
paper which would suppress news 
or deceive its readers at the com- 
mand of any advertiser, or group 
of advertisers, would speedily be- 
come a hand-bill. It is the pub- 
lisher’s business to take the ad- 
vertiser’s money and_ therewith 
secure the best editorial talent, 
the brightest reporters, the clev- 
erest artists, the most modern 
machinery, the largest force of 
carriers and the most modern 
building, with which to produce 
that manufactured product known 
as a newspaper. As I said before, 
the product of this publisher is, 
primarily, the news of the day; 
the by-product is the news of the 
store, the corporation, the pro- 
moter, written by the advertiser or 
his agent, and set out in space for 
which he has paid. 
(To be continued) 
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CRAMER-KRASSELT CHICAGO 
OFFICE. 


The Cramer-Krasselt Company, of 
Milwaukee, has opened a branch office 
in the First National Bank Building, 
Chicago. The new office is under the 
charge of Henry Lorin Wells. Con- 
nected with the office will be Harry T. 
Dyson and William F. Morang. 
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ONE TEXAS CITY ADVER- 
TISES ITSELF INTO 
PROSPERITY. 





THE STRIKING RESULTS OF SAN AN- 
TONIO’S CAMPAIGN — MONEY 
SPENT FREELY FOR RIGHT KIND 
OF PUBLICITY AND RESULTS EX- 
CEEDED EXPECTATIONS—RAILROADS 
CO-OPERATED. 





By John B. Carrington. 
Secretary of San Antonio Publicity 
League. 

[Epitor1at Note: The following in- 
teresting article is one obviously to 
which the criticisms urged against some 
community advertising by S. C. Lam- 
bert, in a recent contribution to Print- 
ERs’ Inx, do not apply. As one result- 
ful method of community advertising 

it will prove suggestive.] 

In the spring of 1909 the pub- 
licity committee of the chamber 
of commerce of San Antonio, 
Tex., was organized into an in- 
dependent organization allied 
with the chamber of commerce 
under the name of “The Public- 
ity League.” The new organiza- 
tion includes a membership of 
660 and raised a fund of about 
$25,000. During the winter sea- 
son of 1909-10 the league collect- 
ed $21,713.05; of this amount 
$20,405.34 was spent in advertis- 
ing San Antonio as a winter re- 
sort and as a place for home- 
seekers. 

The money was spent, first, ina 
newspaper campaign conducted 
conjointly with two large railroad 
systems; second, in magazines 
of national circulation; third, in 
farm journals; fourth, in book- 
lets about San Antonio; fifth, in 
the office expenses for conducting 
the campaign. The mediums em- 
ployed were the following: Suc- 
cess, Everybodys, Munsey's, Mc- 
Clure’s, Outlook and Country Life 
in America. Farm journals: 
Breeder's Gazette, of Chicago; 
Up-to-Date Farming, of Indian- 
apolis; Successful Farming, of 
Des Moines; Missouri Valley 
Farmer, of Topeka; Ohio Farmer, 
of Cleveland; Farm Progress, of 
St. Louis; Journal of Agricul- 
ture, of St. Louis; Farm and 
Ranch, of Dallas; Wisconsin Ag- 
riculturist, of Racine; Oklahoma 
Farm Journal, of Oklahoma City; 
Twentieth Century Farmer, of 





Omaha; Farmer's Tribune, of 
Sioux City, and Kansas Farmey 
of Topeka. Newspapers: Chicago 
Record-Herald; St. Louis Repub. 
lic; Minneapolis Journal; Kansas 
City Journal; Des Moines Regis. 
ter; Chicago Tribune; Minneapo- 
lis Tribune; St. Paul Pioneer. 
Press; Milwaukee Free Press; 
Louisville Courier-Journal; De- 
troit Free Press; Chicago Exam- 
iner and Pittsburg Despatch, 
The campaign thus conducted 
proved highly profitable and sat- 
isfactory. According to the testi- 
mony of the general passenger 
agents of lines entering San An- 
tonio, it increased passenger 
traffic during the season of 1909- 
10 twenty-five per cent. Accord- 
ing to the railroad statistics it js 
estimated that from 25,000 to 
30,000 visitors spent anywhere 
from a week to a month in San 
Antonio during the season. At 
the end of the season the leading 
merchants and business men of 
San Antonio united in writing 
letters declaring that this munici- 
pal advertising had proved profit- 
able to them personally. The 
wholesalers declared that new 
business houses had opened in 
their territory directly traceable 
to the advertising carried on by 
the Publicity League, that they 
had opened new accounts that 
had increased the volume of their 
business. The leading retail mer- 
chants testified that the same was 
true of their business. 
Notwithstanding the fact that 
two new hotels opened _ their 
doors in San Antonio, one of 
them having a capacity of 450 
rooms, the other one of 350 
rooms, smaller hotels and apart- 
ment houses were opened, the ho- 
tel managers united in stating 
that their business has shown an 
increase as large as that of the 
other businesses. Without excep- 
tion the larger business houses of 
San Antonio remained members 
of the Publicity League, and a 
large number of them doubled 
their membership dues to the 
league, stating beyond doubt that 
they found municipal advertising 
a profitable investment for them. 
The Publicity League of San 
Antonio is planning a still larger 
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campaign for the season of 1910- 
1. Already $15,000 is assured 
the league in its own revenue and 
an additional $10,000 will be 
raised within the next few weeks. 
By means of joint campaigns 
with the railroads another $10,000 
is practically assured, and it is be- 
lieved that this amount will be in- 
creased another $5,000. Thus the 
total sum for municipal advertis- 
ing for the season of 1910-11 will 
be $40,000. - 

The newspaper advertising 
proved the most profitable. It is 
probable that the bulk of the 
money thus expended will be 
placed with the newspapers. It 
is probable, however, that a con- 
siderable portion of it will be 
spent in magazines of national 
circulation. The league also plans 
to issue a booklet on “Commer- 
cial San Antonio,” which will 
completely cover the field. It al- 
ready has booklets for the tour- 
ist on San Antonio and “Farm 
Facts” which deals with the agri- 
cultural opportunities of.the San 
Antonio country. 
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The Publicity League has dem- 
onstrated its usefulness and its 
tenure of life seems unlimited. 
There is no doubt that the citi- 
zens of San Antonio will con- 
tinue to support it and continue 
to build up their tourist and 
homeseeker business as well as 
the wholesale, retail and other 
business interests of the city by 
means of this judicious, system- 
atic and municipal advertising. 


SS 


A POINTED ILLUSTRATION. 





It does not pay to advertise, say some 
merchants who have done but little of 
it, and that without keeping it up. The 
incident of the boy and the pump illus- 
trates the matter very well. The boy 
was sent after a pail of water. He 
poured in the priming water, and 

umped out as much as he poured in. 
Then he stopped to rest and the prim- 
ing ran down. After some time of 
alternate pumping and resting he con- 
cluded it did not pay to pump and quit 
in disgust. The merchant who does not 
believe in advertising does it like the 
boy did the pumping. He advertised 
once and then concluded advertising 
didn’t pay.—The North Adams (Mass.) 
Herald. 








STATEMENT OF ADVERTISING 


CARRIED BY 


TWIN CITY NEWSPAPERS IN AUGUST, 1910 


Minneapolis Journal, 2150 Columns 


Minneapolis Tribune, - 
St. Paul Dispatch, - - 
Pioneer Press,- - - - 


(22 inch basia) 
- 1942 ” 
. 1308* ‘“ 
- 979 


*No Sunday Issue 


THE MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL 


WM. J. HAYES, Advertising Manager 


Publishers’ Representatives 
O'MARA & ORMSBEE 
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Brunswick Building 
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85 Full Pages 


Attention is invited to the October 
issue—the Silver Anniversary Number— 
of Good Housekeeping Magazine. 





A notable feature is the large number 
of full pages used—a total of 85 out of 
the 150 pages limited to the advertising 
section. 


In all 315 advertisers used space. 


The 85 full page advertisers and the 
230 other advertisers told their stories with 
profit to over 300,000 women who in- 
dorse Good Housekeeping Magazine as 
the final authority on all problems of home 
management. Each advertiser is a grad- 
uate who has learned in the school of ex- 
perience that 


There is no waste to this circulation. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
MAGA ZIN-E 


New York Springfield, Mass. Chicago 
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A“PRIVATE BRAND” MANU- 
FACTURER HITS BACK. 





WANTS IT TO BE DISTINCTLY UNDER- 
sTOOD THAT HE IS NOT TO BE 
CLASSED AS A “BUSINESS PIRATE 
—DEALER A STRONG FACTOR IN 
REACHING CONSUMER AND WILL 
PUSH GOODS THAT PAY BEST. 





By V. B. Brown, 


Advertising Manager Wabash 
Powder Co. 


Baking 


Every man’s opinions and con- 
clusions are based on his own 
point of view. A manufacturer 
must, however, arrange the de- 
tails of his business with a con- 
sideration of the men who stand 
between him and the consumers. 
His market is his objective point, 
and good business sense urges 
him to reach that market along 
the line of least resistance. He 
cannot sway his trade with an 
iron hand and expect always to 
succeed; he must reckon with all 
parties to the game if he would 
extend and continue his policy. 
The article in Printers’ INK of 
August 4th, by P. R. Barney, re- 
garding “Private Brand Pitfalls,” 
was based entirely on the manu- 
facturer’s point of view with no 
consideration whatever given to 
any mediums between him and the 
consumer, 

What interests every manufac- 
turer is not the publicity of his 
particular brand, but a market for 
the sale of his goods. That mar- 
ket must be protected and the 
only method of assured protec- 
tion is good quality at the right 
price. When a manufacturer fails 
in that he loses a part of his 
trade. Should we cheapen a bar- 
tel of baking powder we would 
lose a customer—the same is true 
of any manufacturer. No concern 
is so harebrained as te expect to 
send out worthless goods without 
inviting bankruptcy. No adver- 
tising is so strong as goods that 
speak for themselves. 

A certain manufacturer supplies 
a store with goods under an es- 
tablished label. That brand is 
advertised high and low, in the 
magazines, on signboards, until 
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the manufacturer establishes a 
prestige for his particular brand. 
The extensive advertising has in- 
creased his sales so that the cost 
of manufacture per unit is de- 
creased. But instead of making 
the way for marketing his prod- 
uct easy, he raises his price to 
the dealer, thereby doubling his 
own profit. He has guaranteed a 
maintained price to the consumer. 
The result is that when the manu- 
facturer’s prices’ are increased be- 
yond reason the dealer is ground 
down to an actual loss. 

Now suppose the manufacturer, 
after establishing his trade, be- 
gins to lower the quality of his 
goods or to decrease the amount 
of goods put in the packages? 
Hasn’t this been done and isn’t it 
as fair to suppose that the manu- 
facturer of a regular brand would 
do that as one who manufac- 
tures private-brand goods? And 
suppose, under any of these cir- 
cumstances, raise in price, falling 
in quality, shortening weight or 
measure, the dealer prefers to ne- 
gotiate with another market—isn’t 
it his privilege? The manufac- 
turer does not waive that right. 
He doesn’t permit the jobber from 
whom he procures his raw mate- 
rials to bind him—he seeks sev- 
eral markets and buys as his wis- 
dom directs. If, as you say, the 
manufacturer of private brands is 
at the mercv of the retailer, isn’t 


the retailer at the mercy of 
the manufacturer of established 
brands? 


A manufacturer must consider 
that it costs a retailer 18 to 20 
per cent to do business. Eggs, 
potatoes, soap, sugar and many 
of his most staple products are 
necessarily sold on a very close 
margin. Then the merchant must 
make up this loss on other prod- 
ucts sold. Let us consider a few 
of the established and highly ad- 
vertised brands of goods? 

Kellogg’s and Post’s products 
allow about 22 per cent margin, 
often considerably less. Quaker 
products pay around 20 per cent. 
Campbell’s Soups and Karo Corn 
Syrup cost 90 and 95 cents and 
sell for $1.20. Karo has cost as 
high as $1.00. Uneeda Biscuit 
costs 50 cents and $1.00 and re- 
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tails for 60 cents and $1.20. 
Cream of Wheat pays 16 2-3 per 
cent. Pet Condensed Milk allows 
the same. Royal Baking Powder 
allows a margin of 12% per cent. 
Pillsbury’s and Ceresota Flour 
can be bought for $6.25 per bar- 
rel and sell for $7.00. These 
have been as high as $6.60 with- 
out being raised to the consumer. 
Out of the above margin, often 
the dealer has to pay freight and 
cartage, and assume all responsi- 
bility of loss through deteriora- 
tion of goods on his hands. Many 
special sales and allowances on a 
quarter’s worth cut the margin 
down still lower. The drygoods 
merchants and clothiers make far 
less on goods that are heavily ad- 
vertised, whereas they should 
make more if it is true that “the 
saving in the manufacturing cost 
per unit between the maximum 
sale of a thousand on an unad- 
vertised brand and of a million on 
an advertised brand is, without a 
doubt, far greater than the cost of 
advertising.” 

We manufacture nothing but 
private brands, but we refuse to 
be classed as “business pirates,” 
preying on the efforts and repu- 
tations of others. The demand 
for food products preceded adver- 
tised reputations. We are not 
living for a name, but are sup- 
plying a demand that has existed 
since Adam—no, not that long, 
for Adam ate unleavened bread. 
The. real “pirates” are found 
camping on the trails of the regu- 
lar brands; for example, you will 
find probably not less than fifty 
drinks named similarly to Coca- 
Cola. 

We have customers whom we 
have been supplying with our 
goods for seventeen years—ever 
since we began doing business. 
These customers are a part of 
our stock in trade. Could we 
cheapen one barrel of baking pow- 
der without losing future trade? 
No—the exclusive manufacturer 
of private brands has his custom- 
ers the same as any other manu- 
facturer, and his business depends 
on maintaining a certain stand- 
ard. To say that we cannot man- 
ufacture as good baking powder 
under private brand as Calumet 
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or K. C. is a theoretical assertion, 
but our business is a fact. At 
least one superior advantage that 
we do claim is that our goods are 
fresh when they reach the mer. 
chant; they are put up and la 
beled on the day of shipment, 
whereas a regular brand may le 
stored in the factory or at the 
jobbers’ for several weeks or 
months before the merchant gets 
them. The same is true of most 
food products manufactured un- 
der private brands. 

The private-brand manufacturer’ 
does not “place himself at the 
mercy of every retailer” any more 
than any other manufacturer. He 
goes on the theory that quality 
and price will keep his wheels 
turning. There is nothing to hin- 
der the retailer from “going to 
other and cheaper manufacturers 
who may have inferior brands.” 
If the retailer wants to handle 
cheap goods, that’s his privilege, 
but it is not true that “the con- 
sumer won’t know of the change, 
however, and will keep on buying 
and being cheated, as if nothing 
had occurred.” ‘The general pub- 
lic must be given credit for hav- 
ing some opinion regarding qual- 
ity—if not, where is the advan- 
tage of a superior grade of goods 
under an established brand? Sure- 
ly it is not all in the name. 

The manufacturer who handles 
goods under his own private label 
is enabled to hold his trade be- 
cause no one else handles his pri- 
vate brand. He secures the result 
of the advertising that the label 
affords. The plan interests the 
merchant and he makes his pet- 
sonality felt in pushing his own 
goods. He then becomes a sales- 
man rather than a medium for 
supplying a demand, and he 
brings within the touch of the 
manufacturer all of his own cus- 
tomers. 

Highly advertised goods com- 
mand a price and the manufac- 
turer relies upon this fact, using 
the dealer as a vending machine. 
But the time is coming, and is 
not far distant, when the retailer 
will rise in revolt because the 
manufacturer does not figure him 
in making sales. It’s the retailed 
business to make money, and 
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is not going to push a product 
that does not pay him a profit. 
The policy is short-sighted ; it 
may work for a time, but the 
dealer is not a tool and won't co- 
operate with the manufacturer on 
this one-sided basis. 

Let us ask why your previous 
article was written on Private 
Brands? Isn’t it because mer- 
chants are waking to the fact that 
they are getting the small end of 
the deal and are considering pri- 
vate brands as a remedy? If pri- 
vate brands are so insignificant, 
why not ignore them entirely— 
that would be good advertising. 
But you can’t ignore them; they 
are gaining in favor and the time 
is fast approaching when they will 
greatly replace the old brands, 
unless the manufacturer reckons 
with the dealer. 

He must pay for his market. 
Mr. Kellogg recognizes that fact 
in the ad you reproduced — he 
cautions the public against private 
brands, knowing that he has a 
real enemy there. He fears the 
brand on which the dealer makes 
a good profit. So does every 
manufacturer; if it were not so, 
then nine-tenths of them would 
not make the main subject of 
their advertisements “Beware of 
Substitution.” 

re 

Several interesting addresses were 
scneduled for delivery on August 31st 
before the Portland Ad Club. The 
addresses were as follows: ‘‘Advertis- 
ing, from a Magazine Publisher’s Stand- 
point,” Fred Lockley, publisher Pacific 
Monthly; “Community Publicity,” Wm, 
Bittle Wells, a Advertising, 
Passenger Department Harriman Lines; 
two practical talks, by men who have 
projected the Pacific Northwest upon 
the national canvas; “Oh, you Autobiog- 
raphers,” a “‘fine’’ message from the 
president for those who are “‘tardy.” 





The Knoxville Evening World has is- 
sued an “Appalachian” edition. This 
edition is issued as a souvenir of the 
Appalachian Exposition, which opened in 
Knoxville September 12th, and runs for 
one month. It presents in a concise 
manner, with many illustrations, the 
abundant natural resources of the Ap- 
palachian region, which this exposition 
movement is endeavoring to conserve. 





‘The Rochester Chamber of Commerce 
will hold an industrial exposition, 
October 8th-22d. This is the third year. 

he aim is to secure the attendance of 
300,000 outside visitors. 
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THE TRAINING OF AN AD- 
VERTISING MANAGER 





CAN THE MAIL-ORDER MAN ADAPT 
HIMSELF TO A HIGH-GRADE SPE- 
CIALTY? —SCHEMES MUST BE 
SUBORDINATED TO A BROAD PRO- 
GRESSIVE ADVERTISING POLICY — 
HOW ONE MAN CAME TO SEE THE 
LIGHT. 





By the Advertising Manager of a 
Well-Known Mechanical 
Device. 


On taking up a high-grade spe- 
cialty proposition, the first thing 
an advertising man should con- 
sider is his ability to impart a 
character to the publicity which 
will appeal to his. prospective 
clientele. He must necessarily rise 
above the petty details of his de- 
partment and devote his time to 
the editorial and plan work. 

As a concrete example, the 
writer recalls the case of an ener- 
getic young Westerner whose pre- 
vious training consisted of a 
year’s apprenticeship in a job 
printing office, some mail-order 
work, and a year or so with a 
breakfast, food advertiser. 

Upon being appointed advertis- 
ing and sales manager of an 
Eastern specialty manufacturing 
company, he promptly proceeded 
to put into effect the ideas gained 
during his prior experience. 

As the concern was beginning 
to feel its way into national ad- 
vertising, the copy was at first 
aimed to produce immediate ef- 
fects in mail orders. But results 
from this method so dazzled the 
A. & S. M. as to obscure any 
other cohesive plan, and he be- 
came a confirmed “mail-order” 
man, evolving all sorts of half- 
baked “schemes” which were as 
promptly rejected by the directors 
of the company as futile and im- 
practicable. 

The office expense was kept 
down by employing school girls 
for the detail work and securing 
ambitious young fellows for the 
more responsible office positions 
in exchange for miserable salaries 
and alluring “promises.” 

The business gradually in- 
creased, but instead of employing 








competent correspondents to 
handle a great portion of the work, 
the manager of advertising and 
sales deemed it imperative that 
every letter going out should 
bear his own signature. There 
was no defined selling plan—the 
advertising and_ sales manager 
was busy writing copy and laying 
out his own advertisements, many 
of which would have made a 
stronger appeal to mail-order 
buyers and _ breakfast-food con- 
sumers than to the possible pur- 
chasers of a hundred-dollar 
household utility. 

Dissatisfied agents throughout 
the country succeeded in getting 
the president’s ear and a change 
was decided upon. 

The advertising and sales de- 
partments were separated, the 
former executive being placed in 
charge of the advertising and a 
competent general agent who had 
learned how to sell the goods 
taking the S, M.’s chair. 

Salaries were then raised and 
the business was in a fair way to 
improvement, when the advertis- 
ing manager, imagining that he 
was being “held down,” com- 
menced to promote several “orig- 
inal” plans, one especially being 
a “dealers’ campaign” using page 
space in trade journals during 
July, August and September. 

Now, it is well known that dur- 
ing the month of July the furni- 
ture merchants, as a general prop- 
Osition, are in attendance at the 
semi-annual exhibitions and sales 
at the furniture markets in Grand 
Rapids, Chicago and New York. 
They are then stocking up, plac- 
ing their orders for the fall. 

Then, for the first half of Au- 
gust it is usual for the merchants 
to take their vacations, if they do 
not conduct an August furniture 
sale, as some of them do, so that, 
beginning September first, their 
active season opens and they are 
then best prepared to entertain 
anything involving more business. 

Most of the machines had 


either been sold direct to the con- 
sumer by the maker, or had been 
placed through the medium of 
agencies rather than through any 
one line of stores, consequently ‘ 
the retail merchant was inclin 
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to eye them askance, and it would 
necessarily take a little time to 
let the idea “soak in” that here 

s a legitimate proposition 
which could be sold through the 
local dealers. ee , 

Nevertheless this campaign was 
abruptly abandoned at the end of 
August because the previous ill- 
timed publicity had not produced 
good results. Had this advertis- 
ing appeared during September, 
October and November, and con- 
tinued in the following spring, it 
would have paid better. . 

The publishers of trade jour- 
nals were induced to address lit- 
erature to their ae list. 
This consisted of a bulky manila 
folder, cheaply printed, which in 
nine cases out of ten reached the 
waste-basket unopened. 

Copy for this was _ rushed 
through without O.K. and it was 
later discovered that it described 
a new and fuller equipment of 
tools which had been contem- 
plated but upon which the officers 
had not definitely decided. Deal- 
ers who purchased sample ma- 
chines as a result of this folder 
registered complaints when the 
extra tools were not forthcoming. 

Such blunders as these began 
to cost money, and when the 
A. M.’s year was up he was gently 
informed that his contract would 
not be renewed. 

A new advertising manager 
was brought in. He did not fume 
about the office, he did not have 
“killing schemes”—just sat down 
at his desk and got busy. The an- 
noying details were left to subor- 
dinates. He occupied himself on 
the worth-while problems. An 
assistant advertising manager was 
employed to write copy under the 
chief's supervision, lay out adver- 
fisements, buy engraving and 
printing, handle the checking and 
searching. Proofs of all adver- 
tising were forwarded to agents 
to show them exactly what the 
parent concern was doing to help 
them sell the goods. Field men 
were sent out to appoint agents 
and distributors with a machine 
on the ground to back up their 
talk. Sales increased at an amaz- 
ing rate, and the concern is now 
one of the largest of its kind. 
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The Standard Paper for Business Sta- 
tionery—“Look for the Water-Mark” 





ANY a Big Business Deal 

swings on the pivot of ‘‘ first 
impression.’’ Many a first impres- 
sion is gained from a letterhead. If 
you would be sure to have such first 
impressions in your favor your let- 
terhead should be printed, litho- 
graphed, or engraved on 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


File a memorandum now to 
‘* specify Old Hampshire Bond next 
time we order letterheads.”’ 


Let us send you the Old 
Hampshire Bond Book of Speci- 
mens. It contains suggestive 
specimens of letterheads, and 
other business forms, printed, 
lithographed, and engraved, on 
white, and fourteen colors of 
Old Hampshire Bond. Write 
for it on your present letter- 
head. 





Hampshire Paper Co. 


The only paper makers in the 
world making bond paper ex- 
clusively. Scahers of Old 
Hampshire Bond, ‘‘The Station- 
ery of a Gentleman,” and also 
Old Hampshire Bond Type- 
writer Paper and Manuscript 
Covers. 


SOUTH HADLEY FALLS 
MASSACHUSETTS 





Made “A Little Better than Seems Nec- 
essary”’—“Look for the Water-Mark” 
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THE AFFIRMATIVE ARGU- 
MENT VS. THE NEGA- 
TIVE IN ADVERTIS- 
ING COPY. 





4N OLD LESSON THAT MANY ADVER- 
TISING MEN SEEM NOT TO HAVE 
LEARNED—A LEAF FROM THE 
WRITER'S OWN EXPERIENCE. 





By F. W. Nye, 


Advertising Representative Yates List 
of Magazines. 


Among the many errors that 
the copy man is apt to make, 
there are at least two worth men- 
tioning in connection with the 
subject of this article. They are: 
first, telling why the article ad- 
vertised is not bad; second, mak- 
ing the lack of the article, or the 
use, of some substitute, look so 
tragic as to give the ad a general 
impression of unpleasantness. 
Such arguments are what I call 
negative reasoning, as opposed to 
positive or affirmative reasoning, 
which confines itself to reasons 
directly for, and the creation of a 
genera] pleasant impression. 

If this article were an adver- 
tisement, instead of a discussion, 
I should confine myself to telling 
you the advantages of affirmative 
adveftising, and ignore the other 
side ‘of the question. But that is 
the. very difference between a 
thing that is written only to make 
you think, and a thing that is 
written solely to make you buy. 

The folly of emphasizing the 
unfavorable side of an article to 
be advertised, when writing the 
copy, is not a new idea. (AI- 
though to look through some of 
the current issues of advertising 
mediums, you might think it not 
only novel, but indeed. to a great 
many copy men, unheard of.) 
Years ago certain advertisement 
writers found that when they 
confined their talent to telling the 
good points, ignoring the bad, 
and presenting their proposition 
in a way that would cause pleas- 
ant associations in the minds of 
their readers, the number of sales 
and inquiries was greater. If you 
had asked them why this was the 
case, they would have said—in 


their too often unanalytical way— 
“Because it’s a good thing to do” 

Insofar as I know, Professor 
Walter Dill Scott was the firs: 
man to go to the bottom of the 
thing psychologically, and give 
the reason for the reason, by 
pointing out, for example: that a 
picture of a dead horse used as 
an argument for selling cotton 
mattresses may be mighty strong 
as a cold-blooded argument, but 
that when a reader sees an adver- 
tisement containing such a pres- 
entation, his mind automatically 
fuses the good impression of the 
mattress with the unpleasant 





~The Homes That Never Serve Oatmeal 


In the lowliest sections of our largest cities not one 
home in twelve serves oats, Among the homes of the 
hughest types we breed seveneaghths a6 oa!mes! homes 
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EXAMPLE OF NEGATIVE 


AN EXTREME 
APPEAL USED BY A BIG ADVERTISER. 


thought of horse carrion. Later, 
when that reader’s mind is agt 
tated by an idea associated with 
the impression, such as the need 
of a mattress, back comes the un- 
pleasant impression into his mind, 
hand in hand with the name of 
the maker of the mattress. And 
maybe he cannot give you a fea- 
son for his prejudice against that 
make, yet ten to one he will have 
such a prejudice in his mind. At 
any rate the sale is retarded, and 
that is not good advertising. 
Some time ago I was asked to 
write an ad for a house sewage 
disposal concern. I had _ not 


learned the lesson then that has 
I took as 


been taught me since. 
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What the Outlook 
Calls the New Farmers 


Are Those Who Read 


Those leading farm papers; ORANGE JUDD FAR- 
MER, AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, and NEW 
ENGLAND HOMESTEAD, which because of their 
shrewd insight into and clear editorial exposition of agricul- 
tural matters, are read by 305,000 of the best farmers— 
business men who are making—and spending—money. 





That is the reason 


The 
ORANGE JUDD 
WEEKLIES 


are carrying the best known national advertisers—‘‘general,”” 
as well as agricultural. Those advertisers have proved the 
purchasing power of our subscribers. 


Our new farmers will give you a new and active market. 


ORANGE JUDD FARMER oovers the Central 
Wests AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, the Middle 
and Southern States; NEW ENGLAND HOME- 
STEAD, the New England States. 305,000 circulation 


weekly, guaranteed. No medical or financial ads. taken. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


Headquarters : 


Western Office : Eastern Office : 
1209 People’ 14: 439-441 Lafayette Street 5 hice : 
a. New York 1-57 West eztknstoe ' St. 
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my illustration that part of the 
famous painting of “The Doctor,” 
showing the sick child and the 
physician. I chose as my catch 
phrase: “Safeguard Your Fam- 
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package of the goods over the 
counter and saying: “Here is wha 
rou ask for, Madam, I do not find 
it profitable to substitute.” 
Recently I received a very jp. 


ily’s Health.’ The fear of sick- 
ness was my theme. 


followed this frightening 
one, which pointed out, 
that the perfection of 
modern sewage systems 
had made it pleasant and 
safe to live in the coun- 
try, even though there was 
no board of health to look 
after sanitation, while a 


WONDERFUL GURE 
“OF SORE HANDS 


Skin Peeled and Flesh Got Hard and 
Broke —Blood Flowed in Fifty 
Places— ‘‘Single Box of Cu- 
ticura Ended Suffering.” 








“ About eleven years ago I was t 
bled with sore hands, so sore that when 


flowing from at least fift: 
each hand. Words could never tell ths 


d _th The results zine. 
were disappointing. An ad which 
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SS 
CUTICURA 
SQAP 


Because of its delicate, sanative 
and emollient properties, united 
with the purest of cleansing in- 
gredients and most refreshing of 
flower odours, Cuticura Soapis the 





teresting circular from a maga- 
; It was devoted to results 
obtained by its advertisers. The 


idea of the thing 
was to analyze the 
few unfavorable an- 
swers that had been 
received in reply to 
questions about re- 
sults, to show that 
almost without ex- 
ception those who 
had used the magz- 
zine and were net 
gad of it had not 
given it a fa‘r trial, 
Further over in the 
book were given 
many favorable let- 
ters, but so much 
space and preced- 
ence had _ been given 
to the unfavorable 
that when I finished 
reading the booklet 
the magazine had 
declined in my es- 
timatiorf, whereas it 
the unfavorable side 





suffering I endured for three years. I 


DIFFERENT TYPES OF COPY FROM THE SAME ADVEATISER. 

First belongs to the “Baby’s Face a Mass of Sores 
School of Copy Generally Condemned Years Ago. 
Second shows that It Is Possible to Treat the Subject 
in a Pleasant and Affirmative Manner. 


weaker argument and with less of 
human interest in it, brought bet- 
ter returns. Fear, hate, envy and 
suspicion when embodied in an ad, 
used either for or against an ar- 
ticle, are not productive argu- 
ments. The picture of the coffee 
octopus pulling a school teacher 
down hill could not have been as 
effective an advertisement for Pos- 
tum as a picture bringing out the 
pleasures and benefits of drinking 
the beverage. The advertiser who 
warns against substitution by say- 
ing: “Do not let the dealer deceive 
you,” thus belittling the integrity 
of dealers, does not help his cause 
with the consumer, much less 
with the dealer. In fact, I think 


this theory of roasting the dealer 
is all wrong. How much pleas- 
anter to show a dealer handing a 





mother’s favourite for preserving 


had been omitted, it 
could not but have 
improved. I tried 
the same thing ona 
friend. He consid- 
ered the booklet ab- 


” 


sorbing, but when I asked him if 


he thought any higher of the mag- 
azine after reading it he had to 
admit that he did not, although he 
could not tell me the reason. 

It takes a judicial mind to 
weigh the evidence pro and con 
and hand down a decision favor- 
able to the article or goods ad- 
vertised. Unfortunately, the av- 
erage consumer, even the average 
space buyer, has not such a mind. 
Therefore, when we have the en- 
tire say as to what shall and shall 
not go into an ad in the way of 
arguments, it would seem to be- 
hoove us to stick to the argu- 
ments strictly for it, and to pre- 
sent them in such a way that the 
reader cannot possibly carfy 
away with him an unfavorable 
impression fused with the other. 
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It is the old principle of putting 
the best foot forward. 

“But certainly yon would not 
have us fail to anticipate objec- 
tions that are sure to be raised?” 









’ Damp Wood Swells 
and Sticks 
1 and the upper picture is not at all exaggerates, 
q It happensdluring every period of damp weather, 
Now 
a} 
Note iin we 
a ee That eee! 
BERGER'S Stee! Filing Equipment , 2 | 
The Bereer Mfg. Co, Centon, 0. E my 


CONTRASTING THE EASY AND THE 
DIFFICULT. 


I fancy I can hear some copy 
man ask, 

By no means. That is part of 
the business. But here is the 
point: anticipate the objection by 
making some counter claim, even 
though it has to be a bit far- 
fetched. For example: A certain 
condensed milk has a slight taste 
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that a competitor could easily 
suggest to those who have tried it 
as “scalded.” How does an adroit 
competitor surmount this diffi- 
culty? Not by telling about it 
and claiming that the good points 
offset it, nor yet by totally ignor- 
ing it. He has a much better 
way than either. His argument 
is kept affirmative and an objec- 
tion is turned into an asset by 
asking you and me to “Look for 
the slight almond flavor.” 
—_—___+0+—____ 


ADVERTISING AGENCY CHANGE 
OF NAME. 





Taking effect September 1st the cor- 
poration of Powers & Armstrong Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, was changed to 
F. Wallace Armstrong Company. There 
has been no change in the personnel 
or management. 


Des Moines ad men have invited Gov. 
ernor Eberhart, of Minnesota, to come 
to Des Moines and give an address on 
state advertising. They will give a big 
banquet in his honor, at which he 
will be the principal speaker. This af- 
fair is to be part of the crusade for 
a state publicity bureau in Iowa which 
is now being carried on by the ad men 
of Des Moines through their committee 
of eleven. 
























The 


George L Dyer Company 
4.2 Broadway 
New York 
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Newspaper Magazine Street Car 
and Billboard Advertising 


Business Literature 
Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 
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How long does a Farm 
Journal ad. keep on 
pulling? 


In July of this year we received from a sub- 
scriber in Utah the following letter: 


Farm JournaL:—Some time ago I remember seeing an adver- 
tisement in Farm Journat of clover seed, alfalfa, or Lucerne seed 
bunchers for sale by some manufacturing company somewhere. I 
want to purchase a few of them this summer. They fasten on a 
mowing machine, and instead of dropping the grass in a swath they 
drop it in bunches so as not to horse-rake it, which would waste 
the seed. Could you inform me where the factory is? 

The ad ought to be in Farm Journat continually, unless the 
factory is destroyed. I’ve hunted the Journat over lots of times, 
but cannot see it again. Could you put an ad “WANTED—To 
know who makes clover or alfalfa seed bunchers,” in the Farm 
JouRNAL? ‘ 

Respectfully, 
WILLIAM WRIGHT, 


Old Subscriber. 





Now the advertisement of the American 
Buncher Co. referred to appeared in the FARM 
JOURNAL for July, 1898, just twelve years 
ago! 

Thus “the recollection of quality lingers long 
after the price is forgotten.” 


.Forms for November close October 5th, unless all space is taken 
earlier. Over 750,000, $4.00 a line. 


WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 


PHILADELPHIA 
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WANAMAKER’S GENIUS AS 
A NEWSPAPER ADVER- 
TISER. 

HIS LATEST MOVE IN ADVERTISING 
ABROAD TO REACH THE WEALTHY 
CLASS OF TRAVELING AMERICANS 
—HOW THE WANAMAKER COPY IS 
DONE BY MEN WHO USED TO BE 
STAR REPORTERS. 








By M. M. Gillam. 
Advertising Counsel, New York Herald, 
and formerly ‘Adv. Mgr. John 
Wanamaker. 

The fact that John Wanamaker 
has arranged with the European 
Edition ot the New York Herald 
to use a full page for his advertis- 
ing on two days in each week 
marks an epoch in Parisian adver- 
tising. 

The usual advertisement of the 
Paris stores is insignificantly small 
when measured by American 
standards. I know of no store 
there that pretends to make daily 
announcements or to in any way 
use the newspapers. regularly. 
The French newspaper managers 
appear to expect no large copy 
from advertisers; they drift along 
in this respect very much as papers 
in this country did thirty or forty 
years ago. 

This movement of Mr. Wana- 
maker is in keeping with his past 
performances and is another illus- 
tration of his amazing instinct for 
taking advantage of an advertis- 
ing opportunity. 

From the first he has been a 
pathfinder, a pioneer in the ad- 
vertising field. He has the mind 
to conceive and the nerve to exe- 
cute advertising plans that would 
stagger any other merchant—cer- 
tainly no other merchant any- 
where has ever assumed such ob- 
ligation in the line of advertis- 
ing, so far as I know. Whatever 
the tacitly recognized standard of 
advertising is in any community 

associated with Mr. Wanamaker’s 
activities he is sure to take some 
step ahead, and such a step that 
he not only gets the results of the 
direct advertising, but of an even 
greater and more valuab‘e amount 
of indirect advertising. 

The Wanamaker store is using 
a full page daily in each of four 
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metropolitan papers—the Evening 
Lelegram, the Mail and Express, 
the Evening Post and the Stand- 
ard-Union. It is a striking de- 
parture in the way of space; it is 
an equally striking departure in 
the way of method and matter. 
The news of the store is told very 
much as the news of tne worid 1s 
told in other parts of the papers. 
I have always thought that to be 
the proper way to tell store news 
—tell it as news. Put some human 
interest as well as pocketbook in- 
terest into every item. This the 
Wanamaker writers do. They are 
trained to do it. They were 
trained reporters, star reporters 
before they were advertisement 
writers. Such writers can give a 
tempting touch to the story of 
rugs as well as in the old days 
they could have given picturesque 
particulars of a race or of a riot. 
Catalogic advertising has value 
just as has the columned names 
of victims of an accident. But the 
story that fascinates has more to 
it than mathematical details. 

To graduate from the news- 
paper to the store is not in ac- 
cordance with any canon of mer- 
cantile faith. It is where I came 
from, it is where a great many 
successful advertisers are likely 
to come from—if they can tie up 
with an employer as resourceful 
and as encouraging as John Wana- 
maker, 

The long-headedness of this 
Wanamaker advertising in Paris 
is worth analyzing a little and 
bearing in mind. He jars the dry 
bones of prejudice and precedent 
in Paris to begin with. From the 
Bon Marche to the Samaritan he 
sets tongues a wagging, and 
whether with doleful forebodings 
or with a lingual shrug of con- 
tempt the Wanamaker fact, the 
Wanamaker idea is brought to the 
front so prominently that, from 
the couturiers and modistes of 
Rue de la Paix to the smallest 
artificer in the shadow of Notre 
Dame, the name and fame, the au- 
dacity and alertness of the great 
American merchant are crystal- 
lized and memorized—and that is 
an asset of no small value to any 
trader. 

But this latest Wanamaker 
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move does more than that. He 
has taken the one paper printed in 
English for Americans that exists 
on the Continent. It is the one 
paper that all traveling Americans 
learn to long and to look for. It 
is the single tie that connects them 
with home, and the further they 
get toward Asia the more like a 
friend indeed does 
the Paris Herald be- 
come to them. In 
Berlin and in Vienna, 
in Rome and in Lu- 
cerne, I have seen 
dozens of American 
business men, griz- 
zled and ear marked 
with prosperity, 
haunting the news- 
stands at mail time 
and fret like a novel- 
reading girl, disap- 
pointed in not getting 
an oldtime Bonner’s 
Ledger, when the 
Herald failed to come 


on time. No matter 
what the favorite 
paper may have 


been when in Amer- 
ica, no matter what 
the continuous 
performance of “the 
Old Philadelphia 
Lady” or of “Pat- 
rick” may amount to 
as a basis for esti- 
mating a paper’s in- 
terest, the fact re- 
mains that the Paris 
Herald is unique in 
the whole world of newspapers 
for the hold it gets on every 
American who is shut up in 
Europe with it. 

Now, there is no Wanamaker 
store in Paris. No woman can 
buy a hat or a gown or a pair of 
gloves, even, from John Wana- 
maker in Paris. The only Wana- 
maker stores are in New York 
and in Philadelphia. All of this 
great expense for advertising in 
Paris is to make an impression, to 
get the Wanamaker thought so 
firmly into the minds of traveling 
Americans that the women will 
believe that at the real Wanamak- 
er stores over here the newest, the 
daintiest, the choice of the choic- 
est can always be found and very 
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likely with less to pay than if the 
things were bought on the banks 
of the Seine. They will believe 


this and will know why they be. 
lieve it. There’s the touchstone— 
belief based on knowledge. It re. 
quires no great stretch of the im- 
agination to see the day when “] 
bought it at Wanamaker’s” would 


YANKEE AD IN THE FRENCH CAPITAL. 


have a sort of hall mark value like 
“I bought at Paquin’s” or at “Sara 
Meyer’s,”’ so far as a fashion 
proposition goes. 

John Wanamaker has blazed the 
way into a new preserve and he 
has done it with characteristic au- 
dacity and aggressiveness. Will 
there be imitators? I doubt it. 
Successful imitation of a great 
movement is well nigh a business 
impossibility. 

ee 

J.. Rowe Stewart has severed his con- 
nection with the Philadelphia North 
American and has joined the Tracy-Patry 
Advertising Agency, of that city. Mr. 
Stewart was the first advertising man- 
ager of Munsey’s Philadelphia Evening 
Times, and is president of The Ad-Frat, 
a club of advertising men recently or- 
ganized in Philadelphia. 
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REACHING THE HABERDASHERS. 


An interesting method of reaching 
the haberdashers of the country is be- 
ing attempted by a co-operative move- 
ment on the part of six manufacturers 
who are this month advertising in the 
Munsey publications. A handsome 
folder is being sent out to 100,000 
teherdashers, covering every _ retailer 
of men’s apparel in the United States. 
The folder contains, in full color, the 
front covers of the six Munsey maga- 
zines, together with the current ads of 
the six manufacturers of different 
haberdashers’ goods. The latter in- 
clude: Louis Auerbach, scarves; Brad- 
ley Knitting Company, mufflers; Hole- 
proof Hosiery Company, Utica Sus- 
pender Company, Muldoon’s Wool 
Underwear, and Van Zandt, Jacobs & 
Co., collars. Together with the folder 
goes a series of perforated order post- 
cards for use in writing to any of the 
manufacturers mentioned. 

a ee 


AD MEN’S OUTING. 





“A One Day Lawn Tennis Tourna- 
ment” for advertising men will be held 
on Wednesday, September 21st, at the 
grounds of the West Side Tennis Club, 
in New York, at 238th street and Broad- 
way. Every advertising man is cor- 
dially invited to participate in the fun, 
no matter what kind of tennis he plays. 

An announcement gotten out by the 
secretary, Rufus T. French, Pj the 
Outing Magazine, states the conditions 
requisite for participation in the tourna- 
ment. The one qualification in general 
is that one shall be a man engaged in 
the advertising field, either as Sublldber 
or publisher’s representative, or as an 
active worker inside or outside of the 
office, Members of firms which are 
spending at least $5,000 for advertising 
out of the town or $2,500 in the town 
in which they are located are also in- 
vited to attend. 

The entrance fee is $5 and may be 
sent to the secretary at 315 ifth 
avenue, New York. The tournament 
committee is made up of the following: 
M. T, Baldwin, C. D. Newall, E. C 
Conlin, Frank D. Sniffen, R. A. West, 
A. C. Doornbos, —_ Z. Batten, 
Walter C, Kimball, Raymond D. Little, 
M. L. Wilson, William Thomson, W. J. 
Ryan, M. H. Ormsbee and Rufus T. 


French, 
—_—+or 
SOUTHERN COTTON OIL AD MAN. 


L. A, Ransom has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Southern 
Cotton Oil Company by a vote of the 
beard of directors at their annual meet- 
ing. Mr. Ransom has been district man- 
ager for the company in the South, 
with headquarters in Atlanta. For the 
past six months Mr. Ransom has been 
active advertising manager but the pres- 
ent vote makes his new work perma- 
nent. He is now planning a big na- 
tional advertising campaign covering 
all parts of the United States and a 
er of Canada in the interests of 

esson Snowdrift Oil and Snowdrift 
Hogless Lard. 
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“Tt doesn’t fit in on any of 
our lists,” said an advertis- 
ing agent the other day. 

“What of it?” we asked. 

“Ts your capacity for pick- 
ing advertising mediums 
confined to mediums which 
so closely resemble each 
other that you can handle 
them wholesale? Can’t you 
consider a medium on its 
own merits?” 

“Oh! sure, if you put it 
that way,” he said. 

We do put it that way. 
THE UTICA 


SarunpGPGrore 


asks to be considered on its 
own merits only. On _ its 
clearly demonstrable abil- 
ity to effectively reach and 
carry your message into 
140,000 homes of thrift and 
intelligence in interior New 
York, New England and ad- 
jacent states. To do it, too, 
in an economical way and ° 
under circumstances that 
surround the messenger with 
the love and respect born of 
years of happy, helpful 
association. 

Ask us: to tell you all 
about THE SATURDAY 
GLOBE. 


SMITH & BUDD CO. 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg, New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 
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THE FACTORY AND ITS RE- 
LATION TO THE ADVER- 
TISING DEPARTMENT. 








THE PUBLIC'S INTEREST IN WELL- 
WRITTEN COPY RELATING TO MAN- 
UFACTURING OPERATIONS — THE 
VALUE OF CONFERENCES WITH 
FACTORY MANAGERS—L, E, WAT- 
ERMAN COMPANY USES FACTORY 
COPY AND FACTORY CO-OPERATION 
TO MUCH ADVANTAGE. 





By A. Rowden King. 


The advertising manager who 
in these days reckons without his 
factory is handicapped. Not only 
is the factory capable of sug- 
gesting advertising 
copy with a broad ap- 
peal, but a close in- 
terrelationship be- 
tween advertising 
heads and_ factory 
heads is quite as ne- 
cessary as between 
advertising heads and 
sales heads, if the 
highest possible ef- 
ficiency is to be had. 

If it is a chief aim 
of good advertising to 
impress the public 
with an idea of stabil- 
ity, it can be done in 
no better way than by 
publishing pictures or 
descriptions of the 
manufacturer's _fac- 
tory equipment. There 
the factory stands, a 
most tangibleand con- 
clusive proof of the advertiser’s 
ability to cope with demand. 
Reams of words would fail to 
carry so well an understanding of 
the manufacturer’s earnestness to 
build trade and to keep it. Every 
reader of normal psychology must 
feel that here is a concern 
anchored to one spot by the 
weight of capital invested in na- 
tional equipment. Suspicions of 
irresponsibility, of “fly-by-night” 
policies, are allayed before they 
are born. A reader feels by in- 
stinct that a company thus com- 
mitted to keeping a plant operat- 
ing has a product which it hon- 
estly believes will continue to be 
purchased on its merits for a long 
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HOW THE WATERMAN PEN 











period to come. Thus an adver 
tiser wins respect and establishes 
character—a long step toward gel}. 
ing success. 

The J. B. Williams Soap Com. 
pany, South Glastonbury, Conn, 
claims the individual distinction of 
being the only firm to make q 
permanent advertising _ talking. 
point out of the fact that its fac. 
tory is ‘situated in the country, 
the inference being that in the 
country the air is purer and condi- 
tions are better generally for the 
workers and for the products jn 
the making. Whether these facts 
are necessarily so or not, they are 
doubtless full of human _ interest 
and have had their appeal. 





IS PLAYING UP THE FACTORY 
IN ADVERTISING THE PRODUCT. 


The same general argument of 
factory cleanliness has been made 
a foundation of the advertising of 
a number of food products com- 
panies. The Franco-American 
Food Company, Jersey City, offers 
an excellent example of this. The 
H. J. Heinz Company, Pittsburg, 
has used it to a considerable ex- 
tent. The Shredded Wheat Com- 
pany, Niagara Falls, has trained 
its advertising searchlight upon 
its “factory with a thousand win- 
dows.” The Postum Company, 
Battle Creek, Mich., has been sec- 
ond to none, perhaps, in the em- 
phasis put upon the factory and 
the urgency with which it has in- 
vited the public to reason. 
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THERE WAS A TIME 


IN OMAHA WHEN THE NEWSPAPER SITUATION 
WAS ENTIRELY DIFFERENT THAN NOW—THAT 
WAS ELEVEN YEARS AGO, BEFORE THE TIME OF 


The Omaha Daily News 


IN 1899, THE DAILY AVERAGE PAID CIRCULATION 
OF THE NEWS WAS ONLY 8,769; IN 1910, IT 
WILL BE OVER 62,000; THE ACTUAL PAID AVER- 
AGE FOR THE MONTH OF AUGUST, 1910, WAS 


62,687 


THIS WAS MORE THAN THE COMBINED PRESS 
RUN OF ALL OTHER NEBRASKA EVENING PAPERS 





Cc. D. BERTOLET, 
1105 Boyce Building, Chicago. 


JAS, F, ANTISDEL, OSCAR DAVIES, 





866 5th Ave., New York. Gumbel Bldg., Kansas City. 
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BUSINESS 


and 


T he Book - Keeper 


The news stand sales of BUSINESS and The 
Book-Keeper doubled with the September issue, 


WHY? 


Because BUSINESS and The Book-Keeper is at- 
tracting greater attention than ever before. 
Because BUSINESS and The Book-Keeper is get- 

ting the support of live business men. 

Because BUSINESS and The Book-Keeper is bet- 
ter, bigger and broader today than at any other 
time in its history. 

Because BUSINESS and The Book-Keeper is being 
advertised nationally. 

Because BUSINESS and The Book-Keeper is a 
business necessity. 


The increased sale, the manifest interest and sup- 
port of business men generally adds to the value of 
the advertising pages of BUSINESS and The 
Book- Keeper. 


October is the month of opportunities for every 


advertiser who places advertising in BUSINESS 
and The Book-Keeper. 


Last forms close September 25th, 1910. 


The Business Man’s Publishing Co., Ltd. 
DETROIT MICHIGAN 
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inspect for itself. The Anheuser- 
Busch Company, St. Louis, is an- 
other example. Jt butt up its 
reputation by seaps and bounds at 
the time of the St. Louis xposi- 
tion by its hospitality at the fac- 
tory backed up with appropriate 
advertising. ; 

The immensity of factories and 
factory outputs is always a matter 
of human interest. ‘he Gillette 
Safety Razor Company recently 
ran a whole advertising campaign 
emphasizing the fact that six big 
factories are required to turn out 
output enough to supply the de- 
mand. The Hamilton, Brown Shoe 
Company, St. Louis, is now ad- 
yertising the fact that, if its fac- 
tories and warehouses were p.aced 
side by side, they would extend a 
half mile along a street. ‘The 
Weston Electric Company, New- 
ark, has persisted in emphasizing 
the immensity of its factories, de- 
picting them, among other things, 
in silhouette, against the skyline. 
Other instances of the same thing 
will be recalled to mind with lit- 
tie trouble. 

Certainly the factory is the only 
part of the internal organization 
in which the public can be expect- 
ed to have any vital interest. Cer- 
tainly a description of the book- 
keeping or other similar depart- 
ments, no matter how well writ- 
ten, could not be expected to 
arouse a spark of enthusiasm. The 
public has a natural curiosity to 
look behind the scenes. at the fac- 
tories where the products it uses 
are made, especially if that “look” 
does not require much time and 
inconvenience and means no soil- 
ing of clothing. Machines become 
almost human when their quanti- 
tative capacities and qualitative 
intricacies are described by ex- 
perts, 14 
GETTING TOGETHER WITH FACTORY 

HEADS. 

It is a thing too often over- 
iooked but nevertheless true that 
it can be made a matter of great 
mutual advantage for advertising 
and factory heads to get together 
and talk over the past, the present, 
and the future. A growing num- 
ber of the wise advertising man- 
agers are making a practice of 
having s‘ated hours of conference 
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with their factory heads, at which 
particular attention is given to the 
advertising plans of the immediate 
future. 
Advertising managers sometimes 
get in the habit of looking upon 
themselves as superior to any sug- 
gestions from their confreres in 





\The only stock we carry is thousands and thous, 
sarids of yards of the newest all-wool fabrics, 
embracing beautiful and exclusive weaves 
cy the most rezutable mills in the world, 

Mod find no piles of ready-made clothing. nor 7 
ony lest season's J abrics in our immence institution. 
Your order is cut and fashioned in’ the style 
rrevailing the day you are measured — you 
get everything the very latest and best when' 
you have us make clothes expressly for you,! 
¥25 10 50° 


+ Mackiet ond adress of way local representanree 
2” am Fait Wonlens and tape your mnanere, 

















A LITTLE INTIMATE GLIMPSE BEHIND THE 
SCENES. 


the manufacturing line of their 
businesses. But factory heads are 
clear-headed men, as a rule, and 
not infrequently they are able to 
make advertising suggestions of 
great practical value. Or, if not, 
it is of the utmost importance 
that these factory heads should be 
acquainted in detail with the con- 
sumer demand which is likely to 
develop within the succceding few 
months, due to advertising. This 
may all seem self-evident and yet 
it is a truth which is by no means 
universally recognized. 

Particularly in the case of ~3e- 
cialty businesses, periodical trips 
of inspection through the fac- 
tories, under the guidance of the 
superintendents, may often prove 
of the highest suggestive value to 
the advertising manager. 

The advertising manager of 
such a specialty firm tells a story 
which involves a valuable instance 
of this sort of thing. One dav, 
on his trip through the factory 
with the manager, he came to a 
machine which was turning out 
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In Troy 
Record 


The standing and merit of 
a newspaper is definitely de- 
termined by the patronage 
bestowed upon it by its lo- 
cal retail merchants. The 
Troy Record has the dis- 
tinction of carrying 100% 
more paid classified adver- 
tising than all its contem- 
poraries combined and more 
lines of display space than 
two other dailies combined. 
The local advertiser who is 
in a position to know the 
situation realizes that Troy 
is a one newspaper terri- 
tory. 

The Troy Record has a 


Circulation of 
22,414 


Guaranteed 


and is the one individual 
medium which covers this 
magnificent field thoroughly 
and economically. The Troy 
Record is an exceptional 
medium for the exploitation 
of articles for Women’s 
wear and use, for it is de- 
livered every day to over 
17,000 homes in Greater 
Troy where thousands of 
native born women earn an 
independent livelihood in 
the collar and_ shirt in- 
dustry. 


THE TROY RECORD 
TROY, N. Y. 














strips of gummed paper a hundred 
feet long. These strips were rolled 
up into compact space like ban. 
dages. The factory manage: 
called the advertising man’s attep. 
tion to them and said “he'd bet 
he couldn’t guess what the Strips 
were used for.” It was mystify- 
ing. It was then explained that 
school authorities in a great Mi¢- 
dle West city had found these 
strips of gummed paper of great 
value when it became necessary to 
seal up rooms for fumigation pur- 
poses. 

But there lay a fine opportunity 
for good copy, with keen human 
interest behind it, an opportunity, 
which was timely in view of the 
fact that new talking points had 
been particularly scarce and that 
the fear of being compelled to 
make colorless repetitions to te- 
hash former copy, had seized the 
adman. The gummed paper made 
the basis of a fine new ad brim- 
ming over with vitality which 
pulled. 


THE WATERMAN FACTORY ADVER 
TISING. 

An excellent example of factory 
advertising has been furnished 
within a fortnight by the L. E. 
Waterman Company, New York, 
which opened a new factory Sep- 
tember 1oth. There can be little 
question but that much advertising 
value was got out of the new fac- 
tory. The advertising has been 
well rounded and thorough. 

The foundation of all this Wat- 
erman factory advertising was a 
full page “reader” ad, which ap- 
peared on the page preceding edi- 
torial matter in the September 
11th issues of The Monthly Maga- 
zine Section, a component part of 
the Sunday issues of six big news- 
papers in as many cities. This 
“reader” was brimful of human 
interest. It was headed: “A Mil- 
lion a Year—The record for one 
factory in one of the largest in- 
dustries in America.” 

To “hook up” with this adver- 
tising, the Waterman dealers in 
the six big cities referred to were 
supplied with window cards advis- 
ing the public to read the story 
“A Million a Year” in the next 














Sunday’s issue of the locai paper. 
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The same advice was contained 
in smaller ads placed in these 
same six newspapers some days 
in advance of the “reader.” Ref- 
erence to the same article was 
also incorporated in a quarter-page 
ad run last week in the Saturday 
Evening Post. A double center 
spread was run in Leslie's Weekly. 

But the fun didn’t end here. 
F. P. Seymour, the Waterman ad- 
yertising manager, further round- 
ed out his factory advertising cam- 
paign with a page ad in colors in 
the September 11th issues of the 
Associated Sunday Magazines, and 
the Illustrated Sunday Magazine, 
in which particular emphasis was 
put upon the opening of the fac- 
tory, the immensity of the Water- 
man business, and the number 
and intricacy of the operations re- 
quired to turn out each pen. 

Furthermore, local advertising 
was done in practically all the 
New York papers contemporane- 
ously with the opening of the new 
factory, far more display advertis- 
ing being indulged in, as a matter 
of. fact, than in connection with 
the opening of the colossal Penn- 
sylvania Railroad’s new terminal 
in New York the same week. Spe- 
cial advertising of this sort was 
also done in the Baltimore news- 
papers, they being notably un- 
— by the Sunday magazine 
ists, 

To cap the climax and link up 
the whole, the Waterman Com- 
pany invited some 2,000 guests, 
including many agents and deal- 
ers, to attend the formal opening 
of the new factory on the toth, 
when a luncheon was served and 
a careful inspection of the big 
building was in order. 

Mr. Seymour is an enthusiastic 
believer in the advertising possi- 
bilities of close contact with the 
factory. He makes a practice of 
having periodical talks with W. I. 
Ferris, the Waterman factory 
head. He informs the latter ex- 
actly what he is planning in the 
matter of immediate advertising 
and Mr. Ferris, on his part, being 
so close in touch with the output 
conditions and thus with the con- 
sumer demand is frequently able 
to make suggestions of the great- 
est value. 
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The Syracuse 
Post Standard 


during this fiscal year just 
ended, carried 71,680 lines 
more advertising than its 
nearest contemporary. 

IN AUGUST the SYRA- 
CUSE POST STAND-' 
ARD carried about 28,000 
lines more than any other 
Syracuse Newspaper. 
The volume alone would 
not be so great an argu- 
ment were it not for the 
fact that the POST 
STANDARD receives 
from local advertisers an 
average of over 25% 
more than is paid the 
Herald, and from 50% to 
200% more than is paid 
the Journal. 

THE CIRCULATION 
OF THE POST STAND- 
ARD is now 


Over 46,000 copies 
per day 


which is about 17,000 
more than is claimed by 
the Herald, our nearest 
contemporary. 


PAUL BLOCK, Inc. 


In charge Foreign Advertising 
New York Chicago Boston 

















THE PROBLEM OF GETTING 
AGENTS BY MAIL, 





‘SOME OF THE DIFFICULTIES EN- 
COUNTERED IN BUILDING UP A 
SALES ORGANIZATION —A_ SUC- 
CESSFUL CORRESPONDENCE | CAM- 
PAIGN—65 AGENTS SECURED FROM 
300 APPLICANTS WHOSE FIRST OR- 
DERS TOTALED $15,000. 





By Roy B. Simpson. 
Formerly Advertising Manager, Keller- 
Santo Co. 

The wealth of the country and 
its accumulation depends first upon 
production, and second upon dis- 
tribution of the articles produced. 
The two propositions are insep- 
arable. You may be the most com- 
petent producer in any line, but 
you can not sell your goods with- 
out a competent force of distrib- 
utors. 

Distribution is by long odds the 
manufacturer’s greatest problem. 
In the staple lines such as food 
products, clothing and _ textiles, 
the distribution is accomplished 
through jobbers or direct through 
* the retail trade by means of liberal 
advertising to create a demand for 
the product. In either case the 
man who is responsible for the 
sales promotion end of the busi- 
_ has anything but an enviable 
job. 

The greatest resistance to the 
most carefully prepared organiza- 
tion plans will be found in the 
specialty business constituting 
typewriters, cash registers, adding 
machines, vacuum cleaners and 
other high-grade devices. The man 
who tackles a campaign on a new 
specialty has a thankless task be- 
fore him. 

Every experienced organizer 
prefers to meet his men face to 
face. He will, if possib‘e, appoint 
his general agents personally and 
these agents will appoint their sub- 
agents in a similar manner. The 
work of organization is facilitated 
by employing a force of field men 
to assist the general agents. 

One of the greatest difficulties 
encountered by the sales manager 
is to get the right kind of field 
men. Many of the largest spe- 
cialty manufacturing concerns an- 
nually spend thousands of dollars 
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in training men as organizers, {j 
their general agents were se.ected 
for their ability to organize loca; 
territories and do tie.d work whey 
necessary, rather tnan for their 
financial strengta, much of the ex- 
pense of training fieid men would 
be eliminated. 

Usually the organization of the 
distributing forces is accompiished 
bv direct, personal work. A\- 
though it is the most expensive it 
is the ‘preferred method because it 
saves time. ‘The field man goes 
into a town and lines up the sey- 
eral applicants, picking the one 
that seems to be best qualified to 
represent his house in that com- 
munity. 

But it is not always possible to 
employ a field force. An excep- 
tion to this ruje is a large concern 
making a specialty selling at prices 
ranging from $25 to $300. Start- 
ing with a_ heavily mortgaged 
plant,no money and no credit, this 
concern has in two years passed 
all its competitors with a record 
of over a million and a half dol- 
jars in sales per-year. 

All of the forty-odd general 
agents of this concern except four 
were secured by correspondence. 
The initial advertising was writ- 
ten to attract high-grade men. In 
the first reply to inquiries was a 
liberal agency proposition—liberai 
both as to terms and territory. 
‘he applicants were requested to 
give a complete record of achieve- 
ment and a statement of financial 
strength, but each applicant was 
given to understand that the con- 
cern wanted experience and abil- 
ity more than money. 

Over 700 letters were received 
from successful men who wanted 
to become general agents—in ef- 
fect, jobbers—of that line. Fifty 
Chicago men wanted the agency 
for Illinois; fifty-four in Califor- 
nia wanted either that state or 
the whole coast. There were scores 
wanting territory ranging from a 
few counties to everything west 
of the Mississippi. 

The greatest care was exercised 
in picking the applications of the 
thirty-five men necessary to cover 
the United States. There were 


several lots selected and graded as 
first, second, third and fourth 
choice. Of the first lot sixteen 
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The Hirmingham Hews 
The Hlontgomerp Advertiser 


ANNOUNCE 
THE APPOINTMENT OF 


MR. ALBERT HANSON 
AS MANAGER FOREIGN ADVERTISING 
SUCCEEDING 


HAND, KNOX & CO. 
EFFECTIVE SEPTEMBER FIRST 
MR. HANSON WILL TRAVEL THE ENTIRE COUNTRY 
AS THE DIRECT REPRESENTATIVE OF THE TWO PAPERS 


The Birmingham News 


VICTOR H. HANSON, PUBLISHER 


The Flontgomery Advertiser 
FRANK P. GLASS, PUBLISHER 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
AUGUST 15, 1910 
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general agents were secured. The 
second lot of applications produced 
five, the third lot eight and the 
ourth lot four local agents to be 
later turned over to a general 
agent when appointed for that 
territory. 

The six general agents short of 
the necessary number were se- 
cured through subsequent adver- 
tising. All these general agents 
signed contracts for three to five 
years and guaranteed to make 
sales of $25,000 to $350,000 per 
year in their respective territories. 
The initial orders ran as high as 
$2,500—some of them before the 
agent had seen a sample of the 
goods. As fast as the general 
agents were appointed all the ap- 
plications from their territory and 
consumers’ inquiries were sur- 
rendered to them. 

The new men were invited to 
come to the factory—at their own 
expense—to get better acquainted 
with the proposition and _ they 
came—singly and in pairs. With 
but two exceptions they proved to 
be men of the highest type, splen- 
didly qualified to make a success 
of their new work: 

Each agent was given full con- 
trol in his territory. In view of 
his guaranty he was entitled to the 
protection and co-operation of the 
home office and he got it. Every 
agent formed his own territorial 
organization for the purpose of 
forming local and branch agencies. 

The organization was rapidly 
extended until there was an agent 
in 90 per cent of the cities of 
20,000 and over. But in reviewing 
the growth. of the business the 
sales manager found that the rep- 
resentation in four states—Kansas, 
Michigan. New York and Ohio— 
was far below what he expected. 
There was room for eighty more 
local agents in Ohio, sixty in New 
York, fifty-five in Michigan and 
seventy-two in Kansas, 

The sales manager wrote the 
genera] agents in those states for 
an explanation. The agents re- 
plied that their field men had re- 
peatedly covered the territory in 
a vain attempt to secure local 
representation. “Too much com- 
petition,” “not enough profit,” 
“prices too high fer our people,” 
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and various other excuses were 
given as a reason for their fail. 
ure to get agents. 

The 267 local territories with 
populations of 18,000 to 60,00 
were too good to remain up. 
worked. The sales manager 
agreed to start an organization 
campaign by correspondence if he 
could have the full profit on the 
first order from each new local 
agent. The four general agents 
told him to go ahead. 

The first step was to prepare an 
elaborate selling plan showing the 
advantages of these devices, how 
they were made, how to establish 
the business, how to advertise, 
demonstrate and sell the goods. 
Nothing was left undone to make 
this selling plan complete, attrac- 
tive and convincing. It was print- 
ed and bound with silk cord at an 
expense of thirty-five cents each. 

The next step was to secure 
the names of those likely to he in- 
terested. Advertising in local 
publications was not considered as 
it would bring too many replies 
from the shiftless class of agents. 
The concern was well known 
through its advertising and was 
well rated, so the sales manager 
decided to put it up fo the busi- 
ness men of each town and ask 
them to suggest some one who in 
their opinion would make a live 
local representative. 

We cannot reproduce the let- 
ter or name the classes of business 
men to whom it was written, but I 
can say that the proposition was 
presented in the strongest posst- 
ble manner. It was a proposition 
worthy the best efforts of the 
most ambitious man in the town. 
The letter was short and snappy 
—and it closed with the sugges- 
tion—“please hand the enclosed 
application blank to the man of 
your choice and tel! him that this 
is a good proposition—that you 
advise him to look into it.” 

The first letter brought few re- 
plies but soon after the third let- 
ter to the list of business men ap- 
plications were received to the 
numbet of nearly 300. They came 
—not from chronic job-hunters 
but from men already employed— 
men of ability and means who 
were looking for an opportunity to 
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rise above the ordinary workers 
of their community. And no bet- 
ter recommendation could have 
been given than the endorsement 
of the men who placed them in 
touch with this opportunity. 

The third and final step in this 
campaign was to convert these 
applicants and make them agents. 
They knew nothing of the line, 
prices or terms and they were ab- 
solutely ignorant of the possibili- 
ties of the business in their com- 
munity. They had applied for the 
agency solely because Mr. Soand- 
s0, one of the big men of the 
town, had looked into the proposi- 
tion and thought it a good thing. 

Notwithstanding the endorse- 
ment of the man who recommend - 
ed the applicant, a letter was writ- 
ten to each of the three references 
requesting full information, as to 
the applicant’s character, ability 
and credit. Usually within a week 
after receiving the application all 
information was in hand and the 
following letter was written to 
the applicant to close the deal. 
This letter was final. If the ap- 
plicant failed to grasp this oppor- 
tunity he was dropped: 


Mr. Joun G. WILLIAMs, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 
Dear Sir: 

Your application for the exclusive 
sale of our machines in your territory 
has had our careful consideration. We 
have investigated you thoroughly and 
notwithstanding the fact we have had 
other applications we can say with a 
clear conscience that you are up to 
our mark. You are the man we want. 

In order to hasten your decision we 
are mailing you a copy of our complete 
selling plan under separate cover. It 
tells just what we do to start you, and 
how you can make the rental end of 
the business produce a handsome in- 
come before you make a single sale. 
It tells how our machines are made, 
what they will do and how to demon- 
state and sell them. 

This plan is not sent out broadcast 
hut is usually given to the agent after 
he is appointed. Tt is the plan under 
which all our agents are working. It 
represents the combined experience of 
a large number of men who are now 
making two to four times more money 
than they ever realized in any other 
line of work. 

This business knows no dull seasons, 
but there is a large amount of extra 
money to be made during the next 
three months, and we want you to be 
in position to get your share. This 
is fully explained in our n'an under 
the heading “THE POSSIBILITIES 
OF THIS BUSINESS.” 

In considering this proposition bear 
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Grocery 
Number 


@ The November 5th issue 
of Collier’s will be a Grocery 
Special. 

@ Advertisers of foods, 
soaps and of all products 
sold by grocery stores, who 
are interested in placing 
their messages in 580,000 
of the better class homes, 
will do well to get details 
regarding this issue. 

@ To promote the interests 
of advertisers using the 
Grocery Special, Collier’s 
will conduct a campaign 
among Grocers, at its own 
expense. Our plans will 
make this November 5th 
number more than usually 
valuable to those manu- 
facturers who are endeavor- 
ing to cement their relations 
with both the dealer and 
the consumer. 
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in mind that our machine is not a 
luxury. It is more necessary than any- 
thing else used in the home, store or 
office. The range ot prices is so great 
that you can sell to people of all 
classes. Even people of small means 
find it cheaper to have our machine 
than to be without it. 

Our plan was not written for the 
purpose of selling you a sample ma- 
chine. It costs us nearly $200 to get 
each new agent, therefore it is im- 
portant that we connect with a man 
who has the energy and ambition to 
make good. 

You will have the backing of our 
entire force cf sales and advertising 
experts. It is their duty to work with 
you and make your business success- 
ful. You will make money right from 
the start on your rentals, but we stand 
to lose until you sel] machines. So 
we must back you up, and if you are 
the man we think you are you can not 
possibly fail. 

Your first order should be for at 
least three of each of our machines 
before we could realize a profit on this 
initial transaction. You will need this 
many at the start, but we ask you to 
order only ONE of each. 

Send us your order for one machine 
of each type and we will immediately 
begin the work of organizing your office 
and advertising in your local papers at 
our expense as expiained in the plan. 
If you prefer to do you own advertis- 
ing we will rebate you the difference 
between the wholesale and retail price 
on your sample machines when you send 
your second order. 

If you can make your first order for 
at least three of each type we will give 
you the benefit of our lowest prices 
right from the start. Our plan ex- 
plains why we can not sell a sample 
machine to a new agent for less than 
the regular retail price. 

Our lowest prices to you—the same 
that the largest city dealers and agents 
pay us, is as follows, f. 0. b. cars fac- 
tory: 


Type A— 

Price to you, $225. You sell for $300 
Type B 

Price to you $100. You sell for $135 
Type C- 

Price to you $95. You sell for $126 
Tyne D 

Price to you $ 
Type E— 

rice to you $50. You sell for $75 

Type F 

Price to you $15. You sell for $25 


72. You sell for $100 


For cash in full with order we allow 
a special cash discount of 5%. Our 
best terms when goods are purchased 
on open account are net cash within 
30 days from date of invoice; a dis- 
count of 2% will be allowed for cash 
within 10 days from date of invoice. 
You have the privilege of 10 days’ trial 
of the sample machines, as explained 
on the enclosed order blank. 

Now, Mr. Williams, we have pre- 
sented this matter just as clearly as 
we would if you came to see us per- 
sonally. If you will give it careful 
consideration ard analyze it thoroughly 
we feel sure that your business judg- 
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mert will compel your Prompt accept. 
ance. 

Oberlin is a progressive little cit 
and with the surrounding towns nami] 
in the schedule enclosed it constitutes 
a territory that will tax your energies 
to the utmost. If you will come with 
us and permit us to work with you as 
we want to do you will find yourself 
at the head of a permanent and profit: 
able business of your own almost be- 
fore you realize it. 

We must have a representative in 
your territory within fifteen days, 
Please let us have your acceptance at 
once. If you can not take advantage 
of this splendid business opportunity 
give your reasons by return mail. 

Very truly yours, 
Joun Doe Manuracturine Co, 
By SAMUEL Wiss, 
Mgr. Advg. & Sales, 


The foregoing letter covered 
three pages. It was carefully mul- 
tigraphed and the names and ad- 
dresses were filled perfectly both 
as to match of type and ribboa 
and alignment. The last three 
paragraphs were also filled in to 
give the letter a personal tone and 
overcome. any suspicion that it 
might be a form letter. 

In the beginning this letter was 
condemned because of its length, 
but Sammy Wise knew that his 
applicants would read every word 
because they had first written to 
him. 

If the applicant failed to reply 
within a week a copy of the let- 
ter and layout was sent to the 
business man who recommended 
him. E 

In two months sixty-five agents 
were secured from a list of less 
than 300 applicants. The total 
amount of their first orders was 
¢15.000. Every one of these agents 
except six sent repeat orders and 
have stuck to the business. 

The cost of this campaign was 
less than $1,000. At the close of 
the two months’ period agreed 
upon the applications for the open 
towns were turned back to the 
general agents who quickly estab- 
lished ‘the agencies by personal 
work, 

A carefully planned correspond- 
ence campaign by the home office 
will sometimes accomplish more 
than the best work of the force 
in ‘he field because many prospec- 
tive agents prefer to deal direct 
with the factory. 
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A FORM LETTER “ROOTER.” 

The writer of the following letter is 
an AEsop born out of his time. It has 
been a long while since Printers’ Ink 
has seen a form letter which treats a 
grim business subject with so dainty 
an allegorical touch. Loath to allow 
such a gem to sparkle unseen, PRINTERS’ 
ink hereby presents it to the fraternity: 

Motor CycLe DEPARTMENT 
Arex BettinG CoMPANy. 
242 CuestnuT Sr. 

PuitapeLpura, Pa., Aug. 17, 1910. 
GENTLEMEN: 

Did you ever stop to ponder on the 
efficiency of a pig’s nose? A pig roots 
from the time he is a tiny piglet until 
he becomes a giant hog with no ap- 
preciable wear or deterioration of his 
nose. Grunting soulfully he wends his 
way through pebbles, rocks, splinters and 
tin cans nicely picking out the proper 
food on which to fatten. Deprive a pig 
of his nose and where are you? It is 
really the most important part of his 
anatomy. 

If you wish to spend a quiet and 
pleasant Saturday afternoon go out 
into the country and watch the graceful 
antics of some pigs in their pen. These 
sportive and frolicsome animals will 
delight you. Watch them wallow joy- 
fully in the mud; dig their snouts 
deep in the soil, and scrape them agains 
imbedded rocks. Listen to the big 
ones and the little ones grunting musi- 
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cally—pianissimo, fortissimo, forte— 
while their most delicate organs wander 
hither and yon, impervious to the effects 
of nature’s stings. It is truly a very 
fine sight. Never a scratch do their 
noses suffer, never a bruise. No matter 
how wet they get they are always ready 
for business and show no signs of rust. 

A pig’s nose is a wonderful thing. 
Watch it when it sniffs some dainty 
bits of apple parings. Little cares it if 
the dust is thick and the bricks are 
hard or the broken glass lies over the 
choice morsel. That nose finds the ap- 
ple paring. When it comes to eating 
pigs are certainly hogs. We say this 
with the kindliest feelings in our hearts. 
Imagine the grieved look that would 
come to the eyes of a hog if he heard 
you calling him an epicurean. But 
when it comes to rooting words fail. 
Industriously the nose of a pig seeks 
the difficult places, glorying in its 
strenuosity oak ability to withstand the 
shocks and abuses tendered it by its 
environment. Why has not some poet 
laureate sung the song of the nose of 
the pig? 

“Apex” Brake Lining Wears Like a 
Pig’s Nose. 

Yours respectfully, 
Apex BettinG COMPANY. 


—_———_+-9-p—-——___—_—. 


The population of Jamestown, N. Y., 
is 31,297, an increase of 8,405, or 36.7 
per cent, as compared with 22,892 in 
1900. 








Skilful half pages pull 
more business than prosy 
full pages. 


Long-winded copy needs more 
space—costs more money— 
attracts fewer readers. 


I write advertisements for 
results—without waste of words 
Or space or money. 


B. DPEMO 


McCORMICK BUILDING 


Wrigley’s Spearmint 
Jap Rose Soap 


‘Big 10’’ Cleaner 
Foulds’ Macaroni 


CHICAGO 





City Fuel Co. 
Allwin Go-Carts 
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The Foreign Born 


American is a 
Consumer to Reckon With 


e numbers Fourteen 

Million—one-sixth of 

the entire population 
of the United States. 


He is assimilating American ideas 
faster than you realize. 

He is always receptive to the word 
of suggestion. 

If he is not buying your product it is 
because you have not told him about it. 

But he does not read English. The 
only way you can reach him is through 


the newspapers published in his own - 


language. 

You can work this field satisfactorily 
through the American Association of 
Foreign-Language Newspapers—an al- 
liance of 321 newspapers, published in 
24 different languages and covering the 
United States and Canada with their 
circulation. 

And what is more, you can present your 
story just as forcibly as you do now in English. 
The Association Translating Bureau puts your 
copy into the vernacular of any one or ail of the 
twenty-four languages. 

For rates and expert advice on merchandising 
in the foreign-language field—address 


LOUIS N. HAMMERLING, President 


American Association of Foreign- 
Language Newspapers 
WORLD BUILDING, NEW YORK 


































HOW THE BURLINGTON IS 
ADVERTISING ITS 
FREIGHT SERVICE. 





CONSIDERATIONS THAT ENTERED 
INTO STARTING THE CAMPAIGN— 
POINTS EMPHASIZED IN THE COPY 
—SIGNS OF INTEREST AMONG 
OTHER RAILROADS. 





By Arthur B. Freeman, 
Of the Nichols-Finn Advertising Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

Every now and then some new 
department of business realizes 
the wonderful possibilities of ad- 
vertising and justifies the oft- 
repeated comment of PRINTERS’ 
Inx, and other far-sighted au- 
thorities, that “advertising’ is yet 
in its infancy.” 

Frem time to time PrinTErs’ 
InK “has devoted space and con- 
siderable. attention to the adver- 
tising possibilities of some cer- 
tain classes of merchandise and 
service, even to the extent of pre- 
senting suggestive ‘copy and the 
outline of a plan of action. 

Quite recently, Printers’ INK 
ventured the prediction: that it 
would only be a short time be- 
fore thé railroads of this country 
would come to appreciate the’ ad- 
vantages of advertising in their 
Freight Traffic Departments and 
thus reduce by one the business 
worlds which advertising has yet 
to conquer. 

For nearly two years past, O. 
L. Dickeson, of the staff of Presi- 
dent Miller, of the C. B. & Q. 
R. R. shared the idea with 
Printers’ InK that freight traffic 
could be advertised to advantage. 

And now Freight Traffic Ad- 
vertising for a railroad company 
has actually taken its place be- 
side the hundreds of other classes 
of advertising which have already 
demonstrated their share in the 
successful carrying on of the 
commerce of the world. 

Many interesting features re- 
garding railroad advertising in 
particular, and advertising copy 
in general, have developed since 
Freight Advertising has assumed 
actual form. 

On the surface, it seemed im- 
possible to find in such a prosaic 
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thing as a car of freight the basis 
for an interesting and instructive 
advertisement. It was argued 
that the general public would not 
pay any particular notice to such 
a “dry” proposition, and even 
clever copy men doubted the pos- 
sibility of writing and illustrating 
Freight Advertising in such a way 
as to catch public attention and 
mould business thought, 

But a little research and inves- 
tigation of the subject reveals no 
end of interesting points to form 
the basis of a piece of copy— 
points not only of importance to 
shippers and others who deal with 
railroads, but also an abundance 
of data which can be worked up 





| What Burlington Service Means 
To the Small Shipper ° 


The small pena omc a gad a merchants are 

laced on an Jute par with the larger shippers because 
the. p wees canon car routing a forms a part of 
BURLINGTON SERVICE. 

Package freight is now being hauled to points between Chicago 
and the ie Coast without transfer, without unnecessary " 
without the rist of damage, and, what is far more important, ““O’ 
TIME.” On ume at epet g Route terminals and on time at | 
connecting points to meet other trains. | 

| BURLINGTON’SERVICE isan impartial seruce, recognizing | 
ail shippers alike at Re weg d Tak iy pogeonn ! 
fi com in all markets; it the larger shippers ure 
the wait’ prteaiale distribution oF ‘product with the very 

, 





minimum of time loss and 
Through Service for Package Freight 
Between Chicago and Coast Points 


Sar en. 
Cc. A. JOHNSON, 
Burlington 


1120 Commercial National Bank Building 
CHICAGO 
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EMPHASIZING THROUGH SHIPMENTS. 


into “good reading” for the aver- 
age man. 
There is the wonderful. part 
which railroad freight trains-play 
in the advancement of civiliza- 
tion, the building up of unculti- 
vated territory, the bridging of 
distances, of placing California 
oranges on the breakfast tables of 
New Yorkers, the placing of 
small shippers on a par with 
those whose shipments each year 
figure into the millions of tons. 
Some of the copy which is now 
being run by the Burlington 
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Route, reproduced here, gives an 
indication of how Freight Adver- 
tising may be made as interesting 
as the advertising of propositions 
apparently nearer to the reading 
public, and they in themselves are 
a striking example of the fact 
that “everything under the sun 
can be advertised.” 

If the advertising of freight 
can be made attractive and inter- 
esting to the general public, it is 
hardly possible to conceive of any 
kind of merchandise or any de- 
-gree of human service which 
could not be materially helped 
through good advertising. In 
fact, it ought to eliminate for all 
time the almost extinct old scoffer 
who says: “Advertising may be 
all right for your business, but it 
wouldn’t pay in mine; mine’s dif- 
ferent.” 

Some time ago Mr. Dickeson 
co-operated with the Nichols- 


Finn Advertising Company, which 
agency is placing this business, 
and the final result will be the 











The safe and speedy distribution of the necesutvey and the comborts of hile has 
lung been one of the most mwmentous problem, of modern crihtaton, 
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SHOWING UP REGULARITY OF TRAINS. 
freight service in all its ramifica- 
tions, even to the extent of lo- 
cating industries, attracting new 
shippers, and eventually placing 
railroad freight business among 
the fixtures of advertising. 

The Santa Fé and the Great 
Western lines have already begun 
to develop the freight advertising 
end of their respective businesses, 
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“THE BIG STICK” SPECIAL FoR 
ROOSEVELT. 





Upon the occasion of the visit ‘of 
Theodore Roosevelt to Milwaukee Sep- 
tember 7th, the Milwaukee Press Club 
made considerable of a hit when it 
issued a_ special paper called The Big 
Stick. The latter was the suggestion 
of Charles L, Benjamin, the advertis. 
ing manager of the Cutler-Hammer 
Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee, 
The Big Stick consisted of twelye 
pages and sold for five cents. To all 
appearances it was the same as any 
other newspaper until special attention 
was given to the reading matter, which 
was de-elightful and _ strenuous, being 
wholly Rooseveltian. It contained many 





HAPPY TIMELINESS IN MILWAUKEE. 


advertisements, most of them written 
and illustrated specially for the occa- 
sion. The front page contained a wel- 
come to the Colonel in at least four 
languages: English, German, Polish and 
Italian. The issue was undoubtedly 
encouraged in view of the fact that 
Milwaukee’s_ socialistic mayor, Emil 
Seidel, had refused to welcome the 
guest of the day officially, basing his 
action upon certain views’ which Mr. 
Roosevelt has expressed. p 

The paper even contained a sporting 
page, editorial page, theatrical page and 
classified ad columns. 

plist rca" A 

The Advertisers’ Service Corporation 
has been incorporated to do an adver- 
tising business at Chicago. The incor- 
porators are: Charles Tidholm, James 
P. Graham, Russell H. Wilson. 
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ADS FOR AEROPLANISTS NOW, 
PERHAPS. 





On the top of the Lawyers Title In- 
surance Company, New York, is a sign 
which faces the sky directly. Consid- 
erable speculation has been rife as to 
who is supposed to read the sign if not 
aeroplanists. If that is the case, this 
company is supposed to lead in a new 
line of advertising. The sign contains 
its name and address in huge letters. 

Interested in the matter the editors 
of the New York Mail made an investi- 
gation into such sky signs with the 
following results: ‘ 

A trip to the top of the Flatiron 
building disclosed no less than three 
roof signs staring straight up to heaven 
and never intended for earthly gaze. 

A glance from the Times tower 
brought out two more, and a little 
further investigation down town showed 
at least a dozen great boards lifted high 
on the roofs of buildings in Broadway’s 
canyon with the obvious purpose of sell- 
ing a certain brand of whiskey and a 
certain style in gum, a renowned colic 
cure and an infalliable corn buster, to 
those who live and work above the 
twentieth story. 

They must have been put there to 
catch this sky trade, because they 
couldn’t be seen fron® anywhere lower 
than 275 feet. 

It’s very easy to figure out what these 
flat-roof signs will be saying ten years 
from now. 

“Drop down here for_gasolene at 
attractive prices. The Standard Oil 
Company.” 


“Glide to me ana fly off with the 
real thing in hobble pants.” : 

The idea is not in the least bit new. 
The manager of an enterprising sign 
painting concern says he’s had it. in 
mind for years to use stationary bal- 
loons high up in the sky with a great 
net spread between them—illuminated 
with great ads for the sole delectation 
of aeroplanists. 

He says he’s only waiting a year or 
two for the aero colony to grow before 
he’ll send up a dozen of these signs 
above New York. : 

——_~+0-——__ 


JOHN WOOD DIES. 


John Wood, the senior member of 
the advertising agency of Wood, Put- 
nam & Wood, Boston, died September 
8th. Death was due to pneumonia. 
Mr. Wood was 45 years old. He was 
born in New Bedford, Mass. He built 
up his agency business from small be- 
ginnings and was widely known among 
advertising men and publishers. 

G. A. McClellan, president of the 
Dayton (O.) Journal, is said to be the 
third newspaper publisher to go up in 
an aeroplane, Frank Munsey and W. R. 
Hearst being the other two. 





The Baldwin-Decker Company, of Chi- 
cago, has been incorporated as a general 
advertising and sales agency, with a 
capital of $10,000. J. H. Baldwin, W. 


H. Decker and Sidney Adler are the 
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“I’m using GRIT exten- 
sively this year to take up 
the field where I leave off 
with Collier’s, The Saturday 
Evening Post and_publica- 
tions of that kind,” said a 
prominent national adver- 
tiser. “I get the big cities 
and larger places with them 
and then I get thousands of 
splendid towns with GRIT 
that they do not or cannot 
reach.” “Thank you  tre- 
mendously, Mr. Man,” we 
said. “Thank you for the 
business and thank you for a 
red hot, sound, sensible, 
straight from the shoulder 
argument.” 


GRIT has a quarter of a 
million circulation of the five 
cents a copy kind in 13,000 
of the smaller cities, towns 
and villages of the country. 
Served each week by its own 
agents and carriers, it not 
only reaches the right people, 
but reaches them in the right 
way and at the right time. 


No, not $4.00, nor $6.00, 
nor $8.00. : 


JUST 60 CENTS AN 
AGATE LINE. ; 
When shall we see you? 


SMITH & BUDD CO. 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 





incorporators. 
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The Fey to Happiness and Success 
in overa Million and a Quarter Homes 


DEVOTED TO ART, LITERATURE, SCIENCE AND THE HOME 


VOL. XXIII 
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: NoveMBER ComrorT 


our Big Anniversary Number, 
is famous as a strong puller. 
Its winsome special features 
this year will duly celebrate 


Comfort’s 
Twenty-third 
Birthday 


It is also our Thanksgiving number and bears 
the season’s greetings to its six million readers on 
the farms and in the smaller towns who enjoy their 
turkey and other good things with conscious satisfac: 
tion of thriving on the high food prices which make 
ahollow mockery of Thanksgiving to the city ten: 
ement:dwellers struggling for the bare necessaries. 


Comfort also 
has cause for 
Thanksgiving 


in that it has prospered much the past year 
through a heavy gain in advertising patronage 


_and an increasing influx of new subscriptions. 


November forms close October 15. 
Apply through any reliable agency cr send direct to 


W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc. 


New York Office: 1105 Flatiron Bldg. Augusta, Maine Chicago Office: 1635 Marquette Bldg. 
WALTER R. JENKINS, Jr., Representative FRANK H. THOMAS, Rep-ecentative 
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We are the exclusive . 
National Selling Agents ; 
for the space of more . 
fhan three-fourths of the : 
cars in the United States, | - 
Canada, Cuba, Mexico, s 
Porto Rico, Brazil and a 


fhe Philippine Islands a 


‘STREET RAILWAYS or 
ADVERTISING COMPANY = 








pie 

HOME OFFICE: FLATIRON om 
BUILDING, NEW YORK wit 
WESTERN OFFICE PACIFIC COAST OFFICE oy 
FIRST NAT'L BANK BLDG. HUMBOLDT BANK BLDG. = 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 






































CONSIDERATIONS ENTER- 
ING IN GOOD “LAYOUT” 
MAKING. 





SIMPLICITY AND COMMON SENSE 
SHOULD GOVERN—UNITY OF IM- 
PRESSION ESSENTIAL—WHEN IL- 
LUSTRATIONS ARE DES!RABLE— 
WHY SOME ADS MISS THE MARK, 





By Gilbert C. Hammil. 

Make it a problem if you will; 
fuss and fume about it to your 
heart’s content; work overtime 
at it to your complete satisfaction ; 
in fine, let it loom up before you 
a mountain of stupendous diffi- 
culty, unconquerable save through 
the medium of devious paths and 
secret tunnels—at times, indeed, 
unconquerable even then —and 
here you have a precise word- 
picture. of the terrors of the lay- 
out as reflected in the minds of 
many advertisers. Their idea is 
as vain a delusion as that of those 
who hold the mechanism of lay- 
outs to be no more than a com- 
bination of self-assurance, a pen- 
cil, a handy typebook, a pair ‘of 
shears and a pot of paste, and a 
clever artist. The truth is, nearly 
any man can make a good lay- 
out, provided he is willing to abide 
by one or two simple rules, is 
willing to accept suggestions, 
knows what he is making the lay- 
out for, and who, finally and most 
important, will exercise hard com- 
mon sense. 

The importance of the layout in 
an advertisement cannot be gain- 
said. Its analogy is found in the 
case of the orator and the ordi- 
nary speaker. Let each of these 
pronounce the same words and 
the one thrills you to action while 
the other makes you want to go 
home. So you might look at two 
pieces of advertising copy, each 
containing the same substance but 
differently laid out, and one would 
win your lasting attention, the 
other be forgotten almost im- 
mediately.. It could be said almost 
as an axiom that the layout is to 
an advertisement as oratory is to 
cold fact. And if you have to fill 
five thousand dollars’ worth of 
white space with talk that is to 
mean success or failure to your 
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business, it is a certainty that you 
will aim to get oratory into that 
white space. 

The very importance of the lay- 
out has caused so much of it 
that is poor and deterred so many 
from essaying it—creating the 
class referred to at the beginning 
of this article, who are: the vast 
majority. They go at it in a 
hesitant sort of way, dress copy 
up here, have someone else dress 
it up there, hurl maledictions at 
the printer because he hasn’t com- 
plied with an idea so vague that 
it can’t be seen, and act general- 
ly as all do who don’t know their 
own minds. 

This brings you to the absolute- 
ly fundamental rule of layouts: 





Old Fashioned Life Insurance— 


EIEMIKE old fashioned religion—is what is needed to-day in this 

By age of “isms” in theology—and fads and schemes im lile in- 
APY surance— Just the plain, old style theology in life insurance 
—a policy for the protection of the wile and 








when you will not be here? Of course not! 4 So why not join an asso- 
ciation of others who are determined to look out for their own—aind who 
collectively are known es THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY—and see to it, possibly at the cost of a little self-denial, that 
is Equitable in thes hour 
of grestest necd. 4% That is to say, maybe you can join. & Maybe not. 
Already: it may be too late for you! See THE EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE man and find ont: 

&& First: Whether you can become a member of the Equitable Society. 
& Second: How little it will cost to put an Equitable policy between 
your family—not you, lor you will not be here to pay the price of neglect 
and delay—and the thousand and one things whuch can happen to a man's 
family when he is not here to look out for them. 





OF 
“ Strongest in the World” 
‘The Conipuny which pays its death caims on the doy it receives thes 
PAUL MORTON; PRESIDENT 128 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
AGENCIES EVERYWHERE! Nowe in you town? Then why mt 


revcommesd 10 
Geeat oppertuneies to-dey im Lie Inausance work for the Euitable 




















DIGNITY AND FORCEFULNESS ATTAINED BY 


TYPE ALONE. 


Know what you want. By itself, 


this might be regarded as an Irish 
bull or an inane generalization, 


But it is stated because countless 
ones who juggle with layouts go 
at them as if they “just grew.” 
There never was a good layout 
that wasn’t carefully and rigidly 
planned by just one mind which 
welded its own ideas and various 
other suggestions in a white-hot 
furnace. To know what you want, 
means, first of all, to sense the 
appeal you aim to make; secondly, 
to have decided exactly on the 
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CONAN 
DOYLE’S 


New Story 


The Marriage of 
the Brigadiers 
Complete in the 


October Number 
OF THE 


Strand 
Magazine 


NOW READY 


Of all Newsdealers 15 centsa Copy, 
' $1.50 a Year 











Advertising 
Manager 


Long’ established, popu- 
lar magazine, with large 
circulation and good adver- 
tising patronage, wants an 
advertising manager, capa- 
ble of taking entire charge 
and getting resu!ts 

Must be a man. of suc- 
cessful experience in secur- 
ing large accounts; a solic- 
itor, rather than an office 
man. 

Good salary, with oppor- 
tunity for large increase 
based on results shown. 


Address, with references, 
and in full confidence. 


Box “CC,” care PrinTERS’ 
INK. 




















size of space it is to be presented 
in; thirdly, to have the ability to 
make clear to your assistants the 
ideas you wish them to develop; 
and fourthly, to understand the 
mechanical end of it that will 
best bring all of these together, 
The first of these premises js 
of course, the most important and 
more or less inclusive of the 
others; and since this is SO, it is 
answer enough to the query of 
those who ask if the layout ‘isn't 
the artist’s business, and the print. 
er’s, and the copy man’s. It isn't 
up to anybody but the man who 
wants to get full value of space, 
If there is psychology in advyer- 
tising, in no other department js 


Suppose Your Child 
What would you do? re fi) 
worst cases of Spasmodic Croup in less time 


Should Have’ the 
Sudden attacks of 
eR my 
VICK S bretmons SALVE 
Pneumonia 
than it takes to merely summon & ductor. 


Croup To-night ? 
Croup have no terror in 
the ho v ho 
is on hand, because the remedy breaks up the 
Never be without it in your home. 



















At all druggist's, or by mall 


25c SOc $1.00 
d's economical to buy the dollar S62 
VICK’S FAMILY REMEDIES CO.. Greensboro, N.C. 
No. t. 


TOP-HEAVY EFFECT OBTAINED BY ST3AIN- 

ING FOR DISPLAY. 
there so great room for it as in 
the matter of layout. For ex: 
ample, a layout may suggest dain- 
tiness in its every aspect, and, be- 
cause that is the feature of the 
article advertised or its use, the 
layout fights more than half the 
battle. Again, richness may be the 
end to be shown and once more 
the type and the border and the 
pictures may be put into a lay- 
out that suggests nothing else. 
Still again, elegance, sumptuous- 
ness, dignity, novelty, gediality, 
alertness—you could go on almost 
ad lib and not run out of subjects 
that could be reflected with mir- 
ror-like faithfulness through the 
right layout of type and_ other 
matter. 

Probably the simplest way of 
reaching the final layout is to 
first picture it in the mind’s eye. 
Go through the list of those who 
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have to do with this branch of 
the work, and the answer will be 
practically unanimous that they 
never think of any other way. 
But having reached this stage, 
how is this picture, clearly seen 
and yet not of substance, to be 
transposed to life? 
Here the one or two. simple 
rules previously spoken of may 
be referred to. The first of them 
also embraces the principle of 
using hard, common sense. It is 
simply to remember that where 
the story can be told in type 
alone—where the mere statement 
is sufficiently vital to attract at- 
tention and where pictures are 
not necessary to avoid verbosity— 


Suppose Your Child 
Should Have the 
Croup To-night ? 
What would you do? 
Sudden attacks of 
Croup have noterrorin ‘@ 
the home where 


VICKS SALVE 


is on hand, because the remedy breaks up the 
worst cases of Spasmudic Croup in less tite 
than it takes to merely summon a doctor. 
Never be without it in your home, 

At all draggist’s, or by mall 





50c 1, 
Mt's economical to buy the doliar S4.+ 


VICK'S FAMILY REMEDIES CO., Greensboro, W. C. 


ONE CHANGE BRINGS HARMONY. 


in such a case, it is a waste of 
time, space and money to con- 
sider the use of pictures as an 
“attention-getter,” or as a “bright- 
ener-up,” or as any one of these 
redundancy-bringing efforts. <A 
border either cf type or white 
space, or both, may or may not 
be necessary in this instance, and 
the rules to follow might be 
summed up thus: Vary the type- 
border inversely as you increase 
your white space border. If only 
‘one is used it is only necessary to 
remember not to use too much. 
[he copy of the Equitab'e Life 
shown herewith is one of the best 
illustrations of this kind of copy. 
A picture would inevitably lower 
its dignity and reduce its force- 
fulness. 

But pictures are found in by 
far the majority of advertisements, 
some good, some bad, and some 
indifferent. .The chief aim of a 
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“The Economical Way to 
Cover the Country Is to 
Advertise by Districts” 








XVIII 


Thousands of live 
dealers in all lines sup- 
ply goods to 
The Advertising District 

of Cincinnati 

Are they handling yours 
as extensively as _ they 
should? Are you doing any- 
thing to increase the de- 
mand for your goods in this 
great section? Is your trade 
growing with the growth of 
this market? Think it 
over. And remember that 


CINCINNATI 
ENQUIRER 


offers you an economical 
opportunity to build up your 
business here—to secure a 
better distribution—to reach 
the cream of a million con- 
sumers  eitectively. The 
fact that The Enquirer is 
constantly growing in cir- 
culation and influence while 
maintaining its price of 5 
cents a copy is ample proof 
of its value as an advertis- 
ing medium. 














Foreign Representatives 
I. A. KLEIN 
Metropolitan Tower, New York 


JOHN GLASS 
Peoples’ Gas Bldg., Chicago 


















picture, of course, is to save the 
use of words—to let the artist talk 
for you. And there’s the rub. 
Mighty few men who prepare lay- 
outs are artists, and in some cases 
it is a deft wielder of a brush or 
pen who has to do the entire 
transfer of the layout scheme 
from mind to paper. But that 
does not imply that he has to 
transfer the idea of his own mind. 
That is where the ability of the 
layout man to have others express 
his ideas exactly for him is tested. 
For instance, you have the copy, 

‘*Night Letters’ Bridge Distance.” 
The artist has cleverly portrayed 
a big, attractive idea illustrating 
in a way interesting to any man 
or woman how “Night Letters” 
can bridge the gap between the 
dear ones whom distance sep- 
arates. The writer is entirely un- 
aware of the facts of this lay- 
out but ventures the assertion that 
this idea was suggested in its 
entirety to the artist—that the 
person who conceived the whole 
advertisement saw this picture ex- 
actly before it was put on paper 
and made the artist see it so 
clearly that there could be no los- 
ing sight of it. Scan any of the 
current magazines and you will 
inevitably feel that practically all 
its advertisements have been ef- 
fected in the same way. 

To win attention, however, is 
not all that an advertisement has 
to do—even if the subject matter 
is good after attention has been 
gained from the reader there may 
be some discordant note that 
blunts the appeal. One of these 
grating elements is the matter of 
mechanical errors—the use of the 
wrong type to express the ideas, 
or a profusion of upper-case type, 
or the like. Readers, of course, 
do not know types and few if 
any of them would say that lower 
case should have been used in a 
certain place instead of upper case, 
and very, very few could put into 
words the reason why an adver- 
tisement that was “crowded” had 
no appeal to them. And yet it is 
a fact that, without assuming why, 
readers are affected by such in- 
fluences. It may be because the 
freshness of the mind is worn off 
slightly by the sub-conscious ef- 
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fort to override these unsensed 
difficulties—a truism being tha 
copy has a thousand-fold better 
appeal where it comes to an yp. 
wearied mind—but, at any rate, 
the smoothness of appeal is lost. 
Here are two sets of copy illus. 








“WIGHT LETTERS’ BRIDGE DISTANGE 


The new “NIGHT LETTER” service of 
‘The Western Union Telegraph Company offers 
manifold advantages as a means of unabbre- 
viated correspondence by wire. 


It enables those who are traveling ta keep 
in close touch with conditions in their homes 
the “NIGHT LETTER” of information of 
inquiry being delivered early next morning. 


Fifty words sent for the price of a con: 
densed day message. 


THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPARY 


Prompt, Efficient, Popular Service. 











A PICTURE TELLS THE STORY WELL HERE, 


trative of this. In the first, the 
advertisement is weakened by a 
single mechanical detail, the use 
of white on black giving it a top- 
heavy effect. The second illustra- 
tion shows the improvement 
achicved by a single change. Such 
an ex ample may be derided as of 
one “straining at a gnat.” But pic- 
ture to yourself which of the two 
would appeal to you the better. 
And that is, therefore, the es- 
sence of the layout: To picture 
the effect. Having achieved yout 
copy, see if it reflects what you 
mean it to. Don’t try to squeeze 
into small space a big subject—a 
big thought requires lots of roon', 
a rich suggestion requires rich 
treatment, a magnificent idea de- 
mands a magnificent illustration. 
The layout is a living, breathing, 
human thought; make it warm 
and alive. 
+68 
The World Score Board and Adver- 
tising Company og eres incorporate 


in Chicago b Kawin, David 
Kawin and J. We hella, for $100,000, 
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National News Association. 


FIRST DAY LEASED-WIRE 
INTO THE SOUTHWEST 




















(OPENED 


to 

Fort Worth 
September 
First 





COME IN; 














THE NEWS IS FINE 









24|| All the News 


Lhe Day It Happens | 
{|| Sporting 





| National 
| | Foreign 


Southwestern 








Best, promptest, most accurate 
Complete, up-to-the-minute 


Important news from all 
countries { 





Covering every point \ 








You know, we have Features, too—Comics, 
Daily and Sunday—Best Writers; Best Artists. | 











YOU SUPPLY LOCAL NEWS. WE DO THE REST 





NATIONAL NEWS ASSOCIATION 


.200 William Street, NEW YORK 


Post Building, KANSAS CITY 
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JAPANESE ADVERTISING 
AND SELLING THROUGH 
AMERICAN EYES. 


H. I. IRELAND, AFTER A VISIT TO 
JAPAN, FORMS AN ESTIMATE OF 
JAPANESE ABILITY—OUTDOOR AD- 
VERTISING IN VOGUE—~ NARROW 
FIELD FOR JAPANESE ADVERTISERS 
—AMERICAN METHODS ADJUSTED. 


Howard I. Ireland, of the Ire- 
land Advertising Agency,of Phila- 
delphia, has just returned from an 
eight months’ trip to the Far East, 
and dispels many popular illusions 
as to the much vaunted commer- 
cial superiority of Japan. Mr. 
Ireland traveled leisurely from 
country to country and those that 
impressed him most commanded 
his longest stops. He put in three 
months in Japan, and there found 
many things directly opposite to 
what he had been led to believe in 
this country. He says: 

“In matters of advertising the 
Japs have much, very much to 
learn. They are very good imi- 
tators, but they entirely lack the 
adaptability of the American mind 
to get at the kernel of the propo- 
sition. They depend upon mere 
cleverness rather than logical facts. 

“It must be understood that 
very little publicity is used to se- 
cure Japanese business. Collec- 
tively, the Japanese are very poor 
and haven’t the wherewithal to 
buy much outside of the bare 
necessities of life. In fact, after 
twenty-four hours’ journey from 
the railroad one is in a coun- 
try almost as primitive as it was 
500 years ago. Comparatively all 
the advertising is aimed to influ- 
ence the foreign tourist, who is 
the most valuable asset that the 
Japanese merchant has. There- 
fore much of this advertising is in 
English. 

“To understand Japanese adver- 
tising, one must know Japanese 
character. The little brown man 
is evasive, and in this respect the 
ultimate success of Japanese pub- 
licity is to find its greatest obsta- 
cle. It took us in America many 
years to learn this lesson, but it 
will take Japanconsiderably longer. 
“Japanese life, largely in the 
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open, has resulted in a_prepon- 
derance of outdoor publicity—the 
sign board and the poster, garish 
color effects are the rule; and 
while they are eye- compelling 
they lack conviction. The car- 
dinal lesson of “reason why” has 
yet to be learned. As producers 
of beautiful printing, especially in 
colors, they are unexcelled. 
“The pnd is the world’s great- 
est copyist. He has duplicated 


the American magazine and news- 
paper, and has assimilated all that 
is bad along with that which is 
good. W hen we change so will 
he. He dislikes the American but 
He would 


respects his prowess. 









“WAS NAPOLEON 
A YANKEES” 


Is a very hard question for one who discerns 
KYOTO BRANCH, 


ASANUMA & Co. 


T. VAMASHITA, Manager. 
Teramachi Bukkoji;—TEL. No. 1332, 
MAIN OFFICE:— 

Honcho Niehome, TOK YO. 
~ -—~poee- 


You can get every thing that a PHOTO. - 
GRAPHIC SERVER , tng which you used 
to buy at first mate companics in your own 
country 


There is nothing which can't be obtained 
through this company Strictly sole agent of 


Fastman Kodacks & Co, U.S.A. 
and Every. other company 
world renown, 


Dark-room ready for customers free of charge 
Portriit and landscapes of all kinds prepared and sold 





Developing and Printity fixed ore Executed to order 
Here. 
A Pioneer Photographic-circte in Japan. 

















ENGLISH .AS PRINTED IN JAPANESE NEWS- 
PAPER ADS. 


like to war with us, but he hasn't 
the money. Here is an instance 
of just how poor he is. I had a 
suit made for $16 (it would cost 
$60 or $70 in America) in which 
the tailor paid $13 to England for 
the cloth. It cost him 50 cents to 
have it made, the trimmings, lin- 
ing, etc., $1.00. The remaining 
$1.50 was his profit for cutting 
and fitting and selling, and he is 
getting rich according to Japan- 
ese ideas. 
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“Japan has no Sunday — the 
mills and stores are gouig every 
day in the week and children, as 
well as women, work long hours 
under insanitary conditions that 
we wouldn’t tolerate here. 

“One refreshing experience was 
my meeting with B. F. Fleischer, 
of Philadelphia, who publishes in 
Tokio the Japan Daily Advertiser, 
the most influential foreign news- 
paper in Japan. 

“It is, perhaps, the only non- 
subsidized paper in the Far East. 
It is in every sense an American 
newspaper transplanted in a for- 
eigncountry. It 1s printed in Eng- 
lish and is in every way up to date. 

“Tokio has a splendid big de- 
partment store that is modeled 
after Macy’s of New York, and 
covers about as much ground. It 
has a mail-order department and 
issues catalogues. It is only two 
stories high, but beautifully ar- 
ranged. The show windows and 
the placing of the stock are really 
works of art. The Jap has our 
window dressers ‘beaten to a 
frazzle’ It comes nearer the 
Yankee idea of store management 
than any in Japan, and is sup- 
posed to be one-priced. The Jap 
has yet to learn the advantages of 
the one-price system. Foreigners 
pay usually double, often quad- 
tuple the real value of an article. 
“An insight in the Jap’s ego- 
tism is best gathered from a peru- 
sal of the official catalogue issued 
by the Kyoto Commercial Mu- 
seum. This beautifully printed 
book is distributed among for- 
eigners as a sort of guide and 
business boomer for Japan. Its 
ads, that should have been writ- 
ten by Englishmen or Americans, 
are the handiwork of natives, and 
read like Hashimura Togo’s 
school boy talk. They are posi- 
tively humorous in their context. 
“One of the best advertising 

stunts ever pulled off in the Far 
East was by the Standard Oil 
Company. Thousands of glass 
lamps with wick and chimney 
and filled with oil were sold by 
canvassers from house to house, 
with personal instructions as to 
their use and advantages. The 
price was ten cents—not one-third 
the actual cost.” 
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THE SYRACUSE EVEN- 
ING JOURNAL keeps right 
on climbing toward first 
place, both in circulation and 
advertising patronage. 


A careful measurement of 
the display advertising, local 
and foreign, carried by the 
Syracuse daily papers from 
January Ist to September 
Ist, 1910, shows the follow- 
ing :— 


JOURNAL .. . 162,163 inches 
Post-Standard, 159,660 inches 
Herald ....... 158,637 inches 


Pretty close race, but you 
will notice THE .SYRA- 
CUSE EVENING JOUR- 
NAL leads. 


Didn’t stand quite that 
way a year ago, did it? THE 
SYRACUSE EVENING 
JOURNAL is gaining on 


the old record every month. 


If you want to reach the 
people of Syracuse, pick the 
same paper the Syracuse 
people do. 

Yes, the JOURNALS rate 
is a little the lowest. 


SMITH & BUDD CO. 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 
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BANKS AND TRUST COM- 
PANIES DEVELOP MANY 
TALKING POINTS. 





THEY HAVE MANY ADVANTAGES 
OVER THE SAVINGS BANK WHEN 
IT COMES TO ADVERTISING — THE 
SAFETY ARGUMENT, THE EXPLOIT- 
ATION OF CONVENIENCES OFFERED, 
THE PERSONAL FACTOR, ALL ARE 
TELLING ARGUMENTS—THE TEND- 
ENCY TOWARD PREFERRED POSI- 
TIONS, 


By Horace Greenleaf. 

The number of national banks 
in the United States increased 
practically too per cent in the 
nine years from 1900 to 1909. 
During the same _ period the 
amount of deposits in these banks 
increased in approximately the 
same proportions, namely, from 
$2,458,000,000 to $4,808,000,000. 
The trust companies of the coun- 
try have registered results of the 
same generally promising nature. 

Several contributory causes are 
doubtless behind these growths. 


The chief one doubtless was the - 


organization of banks of $25,000 
capital early in the decade. I[n- 
creases in population and in per 
capita wealth have played a big 
part. The exact rd!e which ad- 
vertising has played naturally can- 
not be estimated with accuracy. 
However great it may have been, 
it seems certain that the decade 
now commencing will see adver- 
tising a much more important 
factor in the growth of “drawing 
account” institutions, with the pos- 
sible exception of those doing a 
highly specialized business in 
some of the very largest cities. 
The advertising of national 
banks and trust companies opens 
up a field of much greater possi- 
bilities than the advertising of 
savings banks. The latter, for 
one thing, have but a very limited 
number of talking points upon 
which to base their advertising. 
But with the national banks and 
trust companies, the number of 
workable talking-points are prac- 
tically limitless. as the more pro- 
gressive institutions are showing 
in the newspapers and other ad- 
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vertising media of the country 
from coast to coast every day, 

With the sole exception of jp. 
terest percentages, the national 
banks and trust companies have 
every advertising talking point 
which the savings banks can ex. 
ploit, and a great many more 
which the savings institutions do 
not have. Some few of them cag 
even talk on the subject of in. 
terest. 

The newspaper is naturally the 
advertising medium to which the 
national bank and trust company 
first turns when it begins to ad- 
vertise its services. The news 
paper is, perhaps, the most avail- 
able medium for bank advertis- 
ing, but it is really only one of 
many practical media for that 
purpose. Billboards, painted bul- 
letins, car cards, circular letters, 
the magazines and all sorts of 
mailable printed matter are being 
used to advantage, 

“The main point in banking ad- 
vertising,” said an experienced 
banker the other day, “whatever 
e'se may be invented during the 
next 1,000 years, is safety for 
one’s money. Some bankers seem 


Whil Livi 
you can personally care for the interests of 
those dependent on you. But have you made 
wise provision for tne management and set- 
ting up of your affairs after your death’ 












This Compaty is authorized By the Or 
phans’ Court of Allegheny Coungy to act 
im any trust capacity 


Consultation Invited. 
Capital—Surplus—Profits 
10 MILLION DOLLARS 


Ask for free booklet, “The Law of Descent @ 
Property.” 


THE COLoNIAL 

» TRVST COMPANY 
DIT FOURTH AVE -:384-6 DIAMOND ST 

A PITTSBURG TRUST COMPANY'S STRONG 

APPEAL. 

to think it is a stale and thread- 
bare subject, but not so the man 
with money to deposit. He wants 
an institution as strong as ada- 
mant and then some.” 

Some of the best current bank 
advertising is centered around the 
surety argument. It may be 
twisted and turned this way and 
that, but it ever remains essen- 
tially the same vital talking point. 
And in this very respect lies one 
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of the greatest advantages which 
the drawing account institutions 
have over the savings instituticns. 
A strictly commercial bank, espe- 
cially a national bank, as the 
banker above referred to ex- 
plained, being conducted on the 
basis of constant preparedness for 
any demand, has decided advan- 
tages, inasmuch as the savings 
bank must go into fields which 
are more remunerative, but fields 
in which the securities offered are 
less marketable in a crisis. _ 

If one were to write a primer 
on the art of advertising a na- 
tional bank, the second most tell- 
ing argument would be the \con- 
venience of a bank account. Here, 
too, there are almost limitless 
possibilities for variations. There 
are conveniences at the counting- 
house itself, such as special facili- 
ties for women depositors or the 
accessibility of the officers when 
advice or information is needed, 
as well as the incontrovertible 
convenience of the check-book it- 
self,and many other points which 
can and have been used in many 
different ways. 

The personal factor has been 
hinted at. It is a telling point. 
If the small depositor can be 
made to feel that his few dollars 
will not be lost in the shuffle 
amid the dollars of rich men and 
richer corporations, the battle is 
half won as far as he is con- 
cerned. That is why the follow- 
ing text of an ad used by a south- 
ern national bank has been found 
particularly telling: “‘How do 
they treat a fellow with a small 
bank account down at the First 
National ?/—Forty-seven hundred 
open accounts—that’s a pretty 
good indication of something.” 

Some bankers put the personal 
factor argument much higher in 
the list. “I should say that the 
best advertising argument,” says 
one of them, “is to call attention 
to the service rendered to the 
small depositor. It must be re- 


membered that it is the small de- 
positor that you are seeking to 
teach in most of your advertis- 
ing; the large accounts are usu- 
a'ly obtained on the basis of per- 
sonal solicitation, on the part of 
some one connected with the 
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bank. But if the small depositor 
can be made to appreciate the 
service you can render, your ad- 
vertising will land him and, if 
properly cared for, his account 
will in time become valuable to 
your. institution, because of the 
fact that the large accounts of to- 
day were the small accounts of 
yesterday.” 

In the opinion of many, the 
trust company has a better field 
for advertising than any of the 
other financial institutions. The 
trust company has plenty to talk 
about and to spare. It is little 
wonder, then, that trust companies 
are to be found using big space 
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VISUALIZING A BANK’S CLAIMS. 


ads half pages and the like, at 
times. Inasmuch as the trust com- 
pany, Handling estates as it does, 
deals with death, it can muster 
many of the telling, solemn argu- 
ments of the insurance company 
to its standard. 

The corporate perpetuity of the 
trust company is naturally the all- 
important factor. Its constant 
accessibility, the fact that, as 
compared with the individual ex- 
ecutor, it is a-specialist at its 
work, the fact that it has less -op- 
portunity for irregularities, and 
the fact that its charges are low, 
all suggest a fund of material for 
the copy writer. who is working 
on trust company advertising. 

The problem of the estate in- 
volves so many legal points that 
it is little wonder that the func- 
tions of the trust company should 
be so little appreciated. It is 
probably because of this that 
trust companies have found it 
particularly profitable to distribute 
booklets and other reading mat- 
ter describing the laws of inherit- 
ance, etc., together with a full de- 
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scription of the work of a first- 
class trust company. Many, if 
not most, have blank “last will 
and testaments” in which they 
are themselves named as execu- 
tors. 

The day of the impersonal 
“card” placed inconspicuously in 
some corner of the financial page, 
is passing. So, too, in a large 
sense, is the day of the dull firan- 
cia] statement, with all its statis- 
tical details which few, if any, 
really read through. Banking ad- 
vertising is tending away from 
the financial pages generally. In- 
stead of being content to let the 
public stumble upon their ads, the 
banks and trust companies now 
much prefer to place their ads 
where they will stick out of the 
page and compel the newspaper 
reader’s attention, whether he will 
or no. Preferred position next 
to pure reading is the advertising 
cry of the keen banker just as 
much as of him who is looking 
for more business in any other 
line. 

Bankers of the old school may 
bewail new methods and seek the 
passage by local clearing houses 
of rules prohibiting bank adver- 
tising, but the clever bankers 
have, ere now, got a taste of 
what live advertising can do for 
their books and they aren’t going 
to give up their advertising with- 
out a strong protest. 

When, as is known to be the 
case in a Southern city, a national 
bank can increase the number of 
its depositors twenty per cent in 
a year by careful advertising, in 
spite of the fact that it is in a 
city of less than 40,000 inhabi- 
tants, half of whom are negroes, 
and in spite of the fact, too, that 
it was competing with six other 
banks, of which three offer four 
per cent interest, there really 
must be something worth while 
behind bank advertising. 

——~+e.— —__ 

Articles of incorporation were filed in 
Delaware, Sept. 6th, for the Progress 
Company, of New York, the object be- 
ing to print, publish and distribute 
throughout the United States and for- 
eign countries magazines and newspa- 
pers. The incorporators are E, J. For- 


ham, E. G. Martin and H. P. Jones, all 
of New York. 
$2,000,000. 


The capitalization is 
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CREED OF THE DES MOINES 
AD MEN’S CLUB, 





I believe in the great commonwealth 
i ee 

elieve in the power of her 
and in the glory of her Toma 
and in the future of her boys and 
girls. 

I believe in the unequaled fertifj 
of Iowa’s soil and its ability to gy 
port millions of other farmers in addi. 
tion to those who have already been 
enriched by its products. 

I believe in the inexhaustible Sup- 
ply of Iowa’s: coal. as a_ potential 
creator of power for manufacturers, 

I believe in the immense value of 
the Iowa market for manufactured prod. 
ucts of every description. 

I believe in the opportunities which 
Towa offers to young men in every walk 
of life and that an equal investment of 
money or of effort or of intelligence 
will bring greater returns in the state 
of Iowa than in any other place on 
earth. 

I believe in the value of publicity 
as an aid to development. 

I believe that the state should estab- 
lish and maintain a bureau of investiga. 
tion and publicity which shall investigate 
in detail the resources of the state and 
the accomplishment of its citizens, and 
shall spread that knowledge into every 
corner of the earth, but particularly 
among the people of our own’ state, 

believe in the value of advertising 
clubs to city, state and nation, through 
the development of the business of the 
individual advertiser; and will do all I 
can to increase the number and eéf- 
fectiveness of advertising clubs in the 
state of Iowa. 

I believe in the value to the indivi- 
dual, to the clubs and to the state of 
a closer affiliation of all the advertis- 
ing men in the state and will do all I 
can to promote such affiliation. 

I believe in the value of a National 
Association of advertising clubs for the 
exchange of ideas and for mutual co- 
operation and I shall do all in my power 
to see that every advertising club in 
the state of Iowa is affiliated with the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of 
America. 

I believe that the National Conven- 
tion of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of America in Boston in 1911 offers 
a splendid opportunity for the state of 
Iowa to secure publicity and I shal) 
do all in my power to promote the idea 
of a special train of Towa advertising 
men to go to the national convention 
in Boston in 1911 for that purpose. 

—_——_+e+—____ 


Win G. Conley has resigned as busi- 
ness manager of the Tribune-Republi- 
can, of Scranton, Pa., to become East- 
ern advertising manager of Mines and 
Minerals, the monthly technical journal 
of the International Text Book Com 
pany. 


The Eastern representation of, the 
Boston Post will be in the hands of 
Cc. F. Kelly & Co., New York. J. G 
Wilberding, New York, has managed 
it in the past, now giving it up for the 
Boston Traveler representation. 
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PHOTOGRAVURE PLATES FOR 
NEWSPAPERS. 


For the first time a part of a news- 
paper, at least, was printed by the 
embrandt or photogravure process 
when on March 27th last the Frei- 
burger Zeitung offered a sample of this 
copperplate work from continuous rolls 
of paper, in connection with the ordi- 
nary relief printing on the same paper 
by the usual process. A speed of 50,- 
000 papers an hour was attained. The 
illustrations appeared like photographs, 
although they were printed on paper 
containing a very liberal percentage of 
wood fiber. The half-tones and_ the 
high lights are clear and the shadows 


warm, 
Of course, the expense of the copper 
cylinders, as compared with the ordi- 
nary flat half-toned plates, limits the 
application of the invention to very 
large editions, but with proper choice 
of paper and care in printing the effect 
is much better than that obtained by 
relief printing from half-tone plates. 
——~+or———_ 


RULES FOR ADVERTISERS. 


The first rule for effective advertising 
is “Simplicity.” Let there be simplic- 
ity in the way the text is written, the 
illustrations made; in the designing, in 
the color scheme. The only relative to 
“Simplicity” is ‘‘Vulgarity,”” and they’re 
not on speaking terms. They are twin 
sisters, however, so that if you are not 
courting one you must be under the 
speli.of the other. 

The second rule is “Directness.” 
Come: right to the point. Make the 
statement decisive, positive—just as if 
you believed it yourself. t_ can be 
done without mem tion. You do 
not have to apologize for merit in your 
goods, therefore your statement must 
be as convincing as your product is 


‘ood. 
a The third rule is “Have Individual- 
ity.” You can do this without offen- 
ing simplicity and directness, and yet 
remain consistent to them. Don’t 
blindly follow the leaders. 

The fourth rule is “Be a Hardy An- 
nual.” Don’t expect to keep your busi- 
ness running for ten years ty adver- 
tising in one. You will have to keep 
it up and make it better each time. The 
methods of last year are out of date 
this year. The buying public is inde- 
pendent and not chained to you. It is 
your task to keep them interested and 
convinced that your goods are the 
goods—Iowa City Republican. 

aibincaiadliinaminiion 


A MONSTER AD IN KNOXVILLE. 


_ The Knoxville Sentinel included in 
its issue for August 3lst a monster 
fifteen and a quarter page advertise- 
ment by “Hall’s,” a local men’s fur- 
nishing store. It contained pages and 
fractions of pages devoted to different 
standard advertised haberdasher articles. 
The big advertisement has created the 
usual amount of criticism and praise, 
some claiming the ad was too large fo 
be read in its entirety and others claim- 
ing that it was read just because it 
was so large. 
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A prominent advertis- 
ing agent, who knows the 
city of BINGHAM- 
TON, N. Y., intimately, 
forcefully expressed his 
opinion of the newspaper 
situation in this way :— 


“THE PRESS un- 
doubtedly has the largest 
circulation of any news- 
Paper in that city. Any 
other size-up would be 
ridiculous. It goes into 
every home in that com- 
munity it is worth an ad- 
vertiser’s while to reach. 
This is explainable by 
reason of the superior 
quality of THE PRESS 
as a newspaper from 
every conceivable stand- 
point, and the resident of 
BINGHAMTON who 
does not appreciate THE 
PRESS enough to take it 
regularly every day, is not 
worth while bothering 
about.” 


Circulation over 21,000 copies daily. 
52 per cent. in Binghamton and con- 
nected suburbs. 80 per cent. within a 
20 mile radius. 89 per cent. within 
a 40 mile radius. 


SMITH & BUDD CO. 
Advertising Representatives 
3runswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 


Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bidg., St. Louis. 
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“PRETTY” “PICTURES IN 
COPY BECOMING PASSE. 








AND ADVERTISERS, SENSING THE 
FEELING OF THE READERS, ARE 
USING MORE AND MORE TRUTHFUL 
ILLUSTRATIONS —- STEIN-BLOCH 
BOOKLET OF REAL PHOTOGRAPHS— 
THE CONVINCING VALUE OF LIFE- 
LIKE PICTURES. 





By William G. Colgate, 
Of the Gagnier Advertising Agency, 
Toronto. 

A perusal of the advertising 
sections of our magazines and 
periodicals would seem to indi- 
cate a tendency on the part of 
some leading advertisers to de- 
part from conventional forms in 
the matter of illustrations. 

The factor which has_ been 
chiefly instrumental in prompting 
this revision of advertising pro- 
cedure is largely a growing ap- 
preciation of the fact among ad- 
vertisers that the public is com- 
mencing to grow tired of merely 
pretty picture illustrations conso- 
nant with the desire for truth and 
human interest in advertising 
copy. 

For years we have grown ac- 
customed to the smiling faces of 
impossible beauties with impossi- 
bly pretty teeth advertising denti- 
frices, chewing gum, bonbons and 
the like. We have seen tall, wil- 
lowy, sylphlike creatures display 
alluringly the intimate creations 
of the corsetiers. Blithe, pert and 
chic French maids have thrown 
flirtatious glances our way as they 
plied elbow deep in some-one-or- 
other’s flour. Tall, lissome and 
coldly beautiful Gibson girls with 
distingué, disdainful hauteur have 
condescended to appeal to the 
public in behalf of some merce- 
nary cloak and suit manufacturer, 
Well-built, clean-cut and athletic 
young men have posed theatri- 
cally with mien blasé and pro- 
foundly wise for the edification 
of the callow youth studying the 
clothing or collar advertisements. 
It did not matter that these young 
men were physically superhuman 
nor that one might look in vain 
among the crowds that throng 
the streets to find their proto- 
types. Nor was it easy to find 
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one whose clothes fitted him x 
smoothly and as smartly ag di 
those on the slick young men y 
cleverly depicted by our famoys 
commercial artists. Generally 
speaking, what applies to oy 
clothing models applies with equal 
force to the pretty girl and pretty 
picture idea as exploited by map. 
ufacturers who have adopted this 
method to market their wares, 
.Briefly, the pretty picture ide 
has worn out its welcome, 4 
novelty at first, its general usag 
has bred familiarity and in tum 
contempt. So that now the pretty 
picture palls. j 
The chief objections to this | 
form of advertising illustration | 
are based on obvious reasons: It | 
does not tell the truth; it is lack- 
ing in real human interest and 
sincerity; and if it is any kind of 
a picture at all, it proves costly 
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THERE IS TRUTHFUL HUMAN INTEREST 
IN THIS AD. 


to produce. But its greatest sin 
is committed against truth. 

A reader scans the clothing af. 
He notes how well the artist has 
draped the figure. He has given 
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British Manufacturers have 
money for American 
Advertising Men, if you 
will show them how 


@ Many British Manufacturers at present doing a 
large trade in the United States only refrain from 
advertising because they are ignorant of American. 
conditions. Were they to realize the opportunities 
before them, the comparatively easy way in which 
they can seize these opportunities, and the strides 
their American competitors are making, they could 
easily be persuaded to allot a substantial advertising 
appropriation. There is one sure way for the Ameri- 
can Agent or Publisher to tell the British Manu- 
facturer of the chances he is missing. 


@ The Little Schoolmaster of America has now be- 
come the Little Schoolmaster of Great Britain. Dur- 
ing the last 18 months the British Edition of 
“Printers’ Ink” has built up for itself an “unrivaled 
position in the esteem of the Great British Adver- 
tisers. They follow its editorial advice implicitly, 
and they study its advertising as closely as they do 
its editorials. 


@ We will gladly advise any American Advertising 
man on the prospects for him in Great Britain. 


q Write, 


PRINTERS’ INK, Ltd. 
30 Norfolk Street, Strand, London, England 
Cables: ‘Printers’ Ink, London” 


Rates are only $20 per page preferred position. Back cover 
available once a month, $30 




















it the features of an Adonis 
and the form of an _ Apollo. 
Small wonder the clothes Icok 
and fit well. Small wonder the 
reader mentally concludes, “That’s 
all right, but they wouldn’t look 
that way on me.” And he is 
right, they wouldn’t. Later, when 
the reader comes to an ad of this 
type he passes it over with a 
knowing smile, realizing that for 
him such forms of illustration 
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THE PHOTOG?DPH IS’ USED TO REALISTIC 
ADVANTAGE HERE. 


have lost their power of sugges- 
tion. 

I grant you, however, the artist 
is not always the guilty one. As 
a case in point let me refer to a 
conversation which I had with the 
superintendent of the art depart- 
ment of a large engraving house 
recently: “‘Do you know,” he 
said, “I have the hardest time in 
trying to get advertisers to ac- 
cept work which we know to be 
absolutely truthful but which fails 
to agree with the advertiser’s no- 
tion of the thing. Just the other 
day I had a trunk advertiser 
come in here and start to criticise 
a drawing which had been made 
by one of our best men. 

It showed a scene in a railway 
station, and he took exception to 
some of the physical characteris- 
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tics of the station employees, 
One truck handler in particular, 
he said, looked like a criminal, 
He wanted his features softened 
—smoothed out—toned down 4 
bit. Now, I’m free to admit that 
that truck handler did not belong 
to the Howard Chandler Christy 
set, but he was fairly typicai of 
the av erage of his class and, con- 
sidered from that viewpoint, he 
was all right. Next, he thought 
he detected some small irregular. 
ity in the dress, and so on, and by 
the time he had finished the pic- 
ture showed several men better 
adapted to office work pushing 
trucks. 

The situation was certainly in- 
congruous but he didn’t seem to 
realize it. In the end the illustra- 
tion lacked in that life, spirit and 
human interest so essential to its 
purpose. It looked good in a 
sort of a way, but it wasn’t true; 
it was devoid of that reality which 
would have made it appreciated 
by the public. This spirit of petty 





HERE js a Cake-Baking Secret 
known to good cooks: thst should, 
interest every housewife. * 
@ It’s the use of Kingsford’s Corn Starch—not only ia 
the filling, but in the cake itself—one part Corn Starch | 
to three parts flour. It makes the daintiest smooth, 
the cake imaginable. 


KINGSFORD’S CORN STARCH 

is shoslenely mnesenery for the best Angel Cake, White Moun,ain j il 
other white cakes. Use one-half wee com starch mixed = « Be 
4 KINGSFORD'S has a hundred u The good cool. 
familiar yellow package a dozen dens t a day. It’s on ‘ee p's a) 
every weel 

@ A Word to Kingsford Friends—Send us the nam. «| any young” 
housewife who thinks that Cor Starch is used only for 
desserts; we will send her our new little Book (G), “W i 
poe ps t0 Know About Corn Starch.”. We will gladly mail you wie 

cost a copy = if you like. 
T. KINGSFORD & SON, OSWEGO, N. Y. 

“a RATIONAL STARCH CO. Semmes 


MUCH BETTER THAN THE CONVENTIONAL 
PRETTY GIRL COOK. 


criticism on the part of adver- 
tisers is certainly discouraging to 
good consistent work, but as they 
pay the bills, what can we say? 
They remind me very much of 
the attitude of the publisher in 
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Kipling’s story, “The Light That 
Failed,” who commissioned the 
hero, Dick He!dar, to do him a 
magazine cover. If you remem- 
ber, the subject was a soldier at 
bay, and the artist put his whole 
heart and soul into its execution. 

He depicted a stern, grim Tommy 
standing, gun in hand, bayonet 
fixed, dishevelled, bedevilled, hel- 
met knocked off his head, dusty 
and dirty, with jaws vise-set and 
the fear of death in his eye. 

“Well, when the publisher saw 
it he nearly had a fit. He wanted 
the picture toned down. Said the 
public wouldn’t stand for any- 
thing so lifelike in its realism, 
and so forth. So Dick toned it 
down—lost a splendidly truthful 
picture, and made a sale. And 
that’s just about the way it is 
with us. The advertiser, to my 
mind, won’t attain the maximum 
of results from his advertising 
until he learns to put the same 
truth and sincerity into his pic- 
tures as he does into his copy.” 

Not only is the element of 
truth wholly involved in the ques- 
tion’ of advertising illustration, 
but the factor of human interest 
is by no means an unimportant 
consideration. 

Various advertisers have adopt- 
ed different devices to infuse hu- 
man interest into their copy. Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx in their style 
hooks and magazine ads place the 
subject of their illustrations amid 
familiar surroundings, such as the 
gallery of the Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, noted theatre 
entrances, and the democratic 
baseball grounds with the Fal- 
stafan figure of President Taft 
looming up familiar and lifelike. 
A. B. Kirschbaum & Co., another 
national clothing advertiser, in a 
magazine series has taken psycho- 
logical periods from Broadway 
plays showing how the characters 
would appear dressed in certain 
of their latest styles. 

In their latest booklet, the 
Stein-Bloch Company demon- 
strate by photographs how their 
clothes actually appear on living 
models. This method, I should 
imagine, would impart a most fa- 
vorable impression and carry a 
far more convincing appeal than 
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Growth of 


Five Y ears 


The experimental stage of 
the Amercan Home Month- 
ly has been passed, and its 
success is assured. With 
the November issue the 
magazine starts its sixth 
year fully grown and rec- 
ognized as one of the best 
in its field. 


The magazine has not had a 
mushroom growth nor have 
the methods employed been 
spectacular. The constant 
improvement of the maga- 
zine has resulted in ob- 
taining as readers discrim- 
inating women who appre- 
ciate the magazine for itself. 


No predictions are made 
regarding the future growth 
of the American Home 
Monthly. It is only re- 
quested that you watch and 
judge for yourself if the 
magazine’s future progress 
is not greater than that of 
the past. 


Advertising forms for the 
November issue close Oc- 
tober Ist. 


Okarcts MN etd 
Adv. Mgr. 
AMERICAN HOME 
MONTHLY 


HENRY RIDDER, Publisher 
27 Spruce St., New York 
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Put a Ring 
Around This 






f Every type- 
Y writer, addin 

machine and of- 
mechanism 
needs 3-in-One. 


This oil is light 
enough to make 
over-oiling im- 
possible. It’s 
just heavy enough 
to make every 
part work with- 
out a_ hitch or 
hesitation. 
$-in-One cleans, 
polishes, 
prevents 

& rust, too. 




















50c, 25c, and trial size (10c) 
bottles, all stores. Send for 
free sample. 

8-IN-ONE-OIL COMPANY 
12 Broadway, New York 








ROCHESTER 


now has a population of 


218,149 


An increase of 34.2% in the last 
decade 


1 IS GERMAN 


The large and ever-increasing 
German field is covered by the 


Daily Abendpost 

















Lincoln Freie Presse 


German Weekly 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Has the largest circulation of any news- 
paper printed in the German language on 
this continent—no exceptions. 
CIRCULATION 143,054 
RATE 35 CENTS 

















any pretty picture suggestion, 
“Yours truly” Pork and Beans 
publicity also adopts the photo. 
graphic method to tell their story, 
and in a recent double-page spread 
in the Saturday Evening Pog 
uses a series of photographs with 
telling effect to illustrate the en- 
ticements that their toothsome 
product holds for the palate, 

Then there are illustrations by 
noted advertisers which are equal- 
ly strong in human interest and 
yet are the work of commercial 
artists. Among the best known 
of these are the Howard Watch 
Company, Van Camp’s Pork and 
Beans, Pears’ Soap, Karo Corn 
Syrup, and Kingsford’s Corn 
Starch. Nearly everyone is fami- 
liar with these advertisements, The 
illustrations for Howard watches 
are_most naturally drawn and de- 
pict scenes which are common to 
everyday life. For this reason 
they should, and undoubtedly do, 
carry a strong appeal. That they 
bring good results I know beyond 
question. 

Very few of us but remember 
“Who Prefers Van Camp’s?” with 
the family, including grandmother, 
lined up in a row, voting by show 
of hands on the question before 
the “house” as to whether Van 
Camp’s is to be preferred to the 
home-made product. Here is an 
example of where the artist’s ex- 
cellent skill and sympathetic in- 
sight has created a true picture 
of domesticity, stnking in its 
general interest and broad human 
appeal. It is also an instance of 
where the illustration is a potent 
factor in a campaign, 

Kingsford’s Corn Starch has re- 
placed the saucy, piquant and un- 
rea] French maid for the sane, 
wholesome and healthy American 
housewife who fits into her sur- 
roundings with pleasing natural- 
ness, 

And so one might review the 
list at greater length, but enough 
familiar instances have been cited 
as confirmatory evidence _ that 
truthful illustrations are neither 
ugly nor less effective. But, on 
the contrary, they are more effec- 
tive because of their very reality, 
which invests them with an at- 
tractiveness and natural human 
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interest which no attempt at inere 
prettiness could convey. And 
finally, they are sincere. Poetic 
license may fittingly be granted 
the poet or litterateur but it has 
no place in modern salesmanship, 
where the prime requisite and 
fnal assurance of continuous 
commercial growth and prosperity 
are honesty. 
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HOUSTON, TEX., TO ADVERTISE. 





The city of Houston, Tex., is the 
latest to join the ranks of the display 
advertising boosters. A big fund for 
advertising purposes is being raised 
which is expected to amount to $75,000 
or more. full page in the Saturday 
Evening Post is planned among other 
things. Inquiries will be followed up 
in a particularly businesslike way. The 
ads run will have cumulative effect and 
will not consist of one big splurge, as 
has so often been the case in the past 
with municipal advertising. Guy S. 
Crockett, of the Crockett Advertising 
Agency, New Orleans. is taking a prom- 
inent part in the movement. 

In ‘correlation with the advertising 
campaign it is proposed that after a 
systematized plan for the first handlin 
of the inquiries has been formulated, 
that the most important inquiries which 
could not readily be handled by cor- 
respondence should be forwarded to 
commissionaires, which should be estab- 
lished in New York, Chicago, Detroit, 
Cleveland. Buffalo, Boston, Philadel- 
delphia, Pittsburg, St. Louis and Cin- 
cinnati. Leading law firms would act 
as representatives of the city in each 
of the large centers. This system of 
handling inquiries through representa- 
tive commissionaires is original and it 
is believed it would shortly demonstrate 
how much more effective a personal in- 
terview would prove than a communica- 
tion that could be forwarded by mail. 


a to 


ADVERTISING CANNOT BE TOO 
SPECIFIC. 





_Sometimes an absurdly simply omis- 
sion will cripple the effectiveness of 
an advertisement. 

As the proprietor of a certain famous 
household article said the other day, ‘‘all 
advertisements should be foolproof.” 

This explosive remark was caused 
by a telephone call at his office, ask- 
ing “where one could buy” his article, 
in the face of the fact that the com- 
pany is just finishing the third month 
of a publicity campaign in New York, 


which is said to be costing from $6,000 


to $7,000 a month. 

rom now on all ads will say “at 
drug and grocery stores,” though such 
a line is usually considered a waste of 
space by many advertisement writers. 
—Mahin Messenger. 
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The Land of 
Big Things 


Everything is big here on 
the Pacific Coast. It’s a big 
country full of big oppor- 
tunities for big business. 
Many advertisers have al- 
ready found this out—many 
others are finding it out— 
still more will find it out 
when they put this section 
on their advertising map 
and place the 


SEATTLE 
TIMES 


on their list of mediums. 
We have the fastest grow- 
ing market in the world— 
and the Times is the fast- 
est growing medium here. 
By covering the Seattle sec- 
tion through the Times you 
not only develop a big con- 
sumer demand, but you also 
make yourself solid with 
the retail trade. Circulation 
of the Times for August: 


Daily, - 64,400 
Sunday, 84,040 


Advertising in the Times 
during first 6 months of 
1910 reached the total of 
6,465,466 lines, an increase 
over first 6 months of 1909 
of 700,378 lines. 

It’s Seattle and the Times 
for big results! 


TIMES PRINTING CO. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


The S. C. BECKWITH, Special Agency 
Sole Foreign Representatives 


New York Kansas City Chicago 
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Ginger-U The character of 
rel - the letters that a 


house sends to 
Salesmen its salesmen on 


the road has much to do with 
keeping these important agents of 
trade in heart and up to their 
highest efficiency. Time was when 
these letters were allowed to go by 
default, when their form was 
little considered and their tone 
was apt to be fault-finding and 
therefore discouraging to the man 
on the firing line. But the new 
gospel began to arrive which 
makes the employee virtually a 
partner with the employer, based 
upon the common sense view that 
no man can do his best work 
when he is subjected to a running 
fire of criticism, rebuff and un- 
reasonable demands. 

So the letters to road men began 
to take on a more human tone, 
bright, breezy and chock full of 
enthusiasm for the house and its 
goods. The first letter of this 
type ordinarily met with fine re- 
sponse; but the second, third and 
fourth letters showed diminishing 
results. The successful salesman 
does not live on enthusiasm alone 
—he needs more meat in his diet. 
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The letters read too much like the 
advertisements of the house to the 
consumer. The salesman yearned 
for something more definite—facts 
mixed in with the enthusiasm—f 
indeed, he did not come to enter. 
tain an inward contempt for the 
“hot air” effusions of the gentle. 
men who held easy berths at the 
home office. 

The Simmons Hardware Com. 
pany of St. Louis ranks high, not 
only in the hardware trade, but in 
the business world at large. It 
has some 200 direct representa- 
tives scattered throughout the 
country. The company is fortu- 
nate in having as its president E, 
C. Simmons, a man with a broad 
outlook and able to lay hold of the 
human interest end of a given 
proposition. He has just sent out 
to his band of 200 a letter that is 
in many respects a model. While 
breathing optimism, the letter 
bristles with vital facts that are 
bound to interest any business 
man—particularly the dealer who 
is withholding orders for fear of 
another panic or severe depres- 
sion in business. Such a frame of 
mind can only be combated with 
definite facts and figures, so Mr. 
Simmons proceeds to analyze 
the wheat crop, the cotton 
crop, the money market, etc. 
He even tells about a spe 
cial trip he made to New 
York and conversations he had 
with various eminent financial au- 
thorities. The closing paragraphs 
of the letter sufficiently indicate its 
convincing and gencrally readable 
character: 


Another hitch that has occurred— 
and one that perhaps has more influ- 
ence than many of you are aware— 
is the fact that the stock market has 
been dull and discouraging, in_ fact, 
very disappointing to many people. I 
do not care a rap about the stock 
market myself, excepting so far as it 
influences general business. That it 
does do that, I am convinced of be 
yond question. 

Isn’t it reasonable to suppose that 
this depression of the stock market 
has caused another hitch? I feel sure 
it is, but the large values of crops 
in the West and Southwest, as well as 
the Far West, will override any tem- 
porary depression in the stock market, 
nor do I believe that any depression 
in the stock market that is not based 
upon poor crops or a money panic, 
can be in any sense of the word pet- 
manent. It is usually very short-lived. 
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If you have no good, sound, logical 
reason for differing from me as to m 
conclusions—sprea the news—tell 
every merchant you visit what our 
opinions are and what they are based 
upon. Do all in your power to make 
the pessimist an optimist and the de 


nt hopeful. 
big 4 I of my conclusions that 
I am perfectly willing to have you ex- 
ress these as my views and give me 
as authority for each and every state- 
ment made in this letter. 


Imagine yourself a salesman 
traveling South Carolina or 
North Dakota—wouldn’t you like 
to have a personal letter of this 
kind in your pocket from the 
president of a great company to 
show disaffected dealers who ob- 
stinately refuse to warm up? And 
isn't here a suggestion of a far 
wider scope for the writer of 
“ginger-up’ letters to salesmen on 
the road? 








The “Soft in = a of 

” a boiler factory 
Voice”’ in or a foundry, the 
Advertising foreman knows 

Copy that a low-toned 
order to his men will be heard 
where a high-pitched one would 
lose itself in the confusion of 
sounds that assail the ear. In the 
grind of noises the low voice has 
a contrasting background that 
gives it power. 

Why do not more copy writers 
take advantage of this “tone” con- 
trast? Look at ten advertisements 
at random and half of them 
at least have words like “tre- 
mendously,” “invaluable,” “over- 
whelming popular favor,” to say 
nothing of “wonderful,” “unique” 
and “best.” A reader, sunk in his 
comfortable arm-chair under the 
evening incandescent, must feel as 
if he had “bumped the bumps” at 
Coney Island after he has per- 
used half a dozen of these adver- 
tisements. Mentally he has been 
wrenched this way and that by at- 
tention - arresting, high - pitched 
words; and when he does happen 
upon an ad that has the “soft 
voice” it stands out in compelling 
contrast to the “tremendously” 
copy and soothes him into a frame 
of mind that allows him to think 
calmly without an interruption of 
clashing and pealing adverbs and 
adjectives. 
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ing of the lexicon. The words 
that tug at your mental fibers till 
you are weary miss the very thing 
at which the writer aimed—dyna- 
mic power. The extravagant de- 
scriptive term is what the copy- 
novice first resorts to, and the 
puzzle is that his experienced 
overseers have allowed him to be- 
lieve that this is the best way to 
instill pulling power into ads. A 
good copy chief should tone his 
copy with an eye to strategy, 
should endeavor to insure empha- 
sis by contrast to the usual run 
of advertisements. A soft-spoken 
ad opposite a screeching and all- 
claiming neighbor is, looking at 
the matter psychologically, sure to 
have three times as much favor- 
able attention. 

These loud-toned copy sinners 
are discovered among publishers 
as well as among agencies and 
manufacturers. A publisher’s an- 
nouncement now being distributed 
by the hundred thousand is as 
full of immodest adjectives and 
adverbs as a porcupine is full of, 
bristles. 








Delivering 1s or is not an 
Full advertiser enti- 
Advertisi tled to the full 
Verusing circulation of the 
Service evening newspa- 
per in which he has ordered his 
copy to appear? The full circula- 
tion of an evening paper com- 
prehends, of course, all of its 
editions, whether they be two or 
a dozen, and the recent experi- 
ence of a city agency with a large 
evening paper has resulted in the 
asking of the above question in 
several quarters. 

The agency in point had ordered 
the insertion of copy for a client 
and noted that the first edition of 
the paper which had the order ap- 
peared regularly without the ad- 
vertisement although subsequent 
editions always carried it. Call- 
ing the paper’s attention to it, 
the agency was informed the pa-- 
per’s first edition circulated only 
through the mail, was not a city 
edition, and that certain conditions 
made it impossible for the paper’s 
advertising department to handle 


There has been too much search-: 
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this copy so that it would be in- 
sured a place in the edition. “Not 
at all,” responded the agency, “we 
send you this copy because we be- 
lieve you have a certain circula- 
tion; we pay you on the basis of 
this circulation; you charge us, 
too, for this circulation; and we 
believe we are entitled to every 
bit of your circulation.” After 
one or two conversations to this 
effect, the newspaper finally “came 
down.” 

This may or may not be an iso- 
lated case, but it leads inevitably 
to the question of whether or 
not there is a tendency on the 
part of the evening newspaper to 
depart from the custom of giving 
copy the full run of its editions, 
even though it may involve the 
appearance of the copy on two 
days. For instance, copy is sent 
to a paper on a Tuesday, too late 
for appearance in the first or 
second editions. It is run in the 
third and fourth editions. The 
latter embody two-thirds of the 
paper’s circulation. Now the ad- 
vertiser is paying 40 cents a I'ne 
for 200,000 circulation and he un- 
doubtedly would feel aggrieved if 
he knew he were paying 40 cents 
a line for only two-thirds of this 
number. An old checker’s exper- 
ience has been that the advertiser 
got his full circulation through his 
copy running in the first two edi- 
tions on Wednesday if it got into 
but two on Tuesday. Many ad- 
vertisers do not know and have 
never attempted to find out 
whether they are getting the full 
run of all editions to which they 
are entitled. 


A Rare It is claimed by 
Chance for those whose 
memories are 


the Pennsyl- long enough to 
vania R. R. make their opin- 
ions valuable that the new Penn- 
sylvania Terminal, which was 
opened on September 8th in New 
York City, has received more dis- 
cussion in the newspapers than has 
any other improvement or accom- 
plishment. For weeks preceding 
the opening, the papers printed 
story upon story about the Penn- 






sylvania’s enterprise and the mag. 
nificence of its terminal system, 
But these were only the first notes 
to the full orchestra outburst thet 
came on Thursday. The mor. 
ing papers printed pages abom 
every phase of the new service 
into Long Island and New Jersey 
and the evening papers went them 
better by long and well-written 
articles. There were, of course, 
diagrams, time-tables and pictures 
ga.ore. The funny men made cap- 
ital out of the event in their char- 
acteristic way and the editorial 
writers revelled in long para 
graphs. 

The opening was a very im 
portant event to the whole New 
York community. It was all news | 
of commanding value. 

But like other events that have 
loomed large, the opening of the 
terminal will quickly recede in 
popular memory. The New Yorker 
will soon take it as much for 
granted as the elevated or the sub- 
way. 

That is, this will happen unless 
the Pennsylvania keeps alive the 
interest which its wonderful ac- 
complishment has aroused by bet- 
ter and more extensive advertising 
than it has done heretofore. An 
immense amount of business will 
gravitate to the Pennsylvania be- 
cause of its natural advantages. 
But even this very wealthy cor- 
poration cannot afford to neglect 
the opportunity now presented to 
“cash in” on its prestige, which is 
so vividly present in the popular 
mind, by a new species of adver- 
tising, as up-to-date as its ter- 
minal equipment. 

It needs now to begin adver- 
tising not only in New York but 
in all those places which supply 
passenger and freight traffic to the 
metropolis—in other words, every- 
where in America. In spite of 
the colossal proportions of the un- 
dertaking now completed, the 
country, as a whole, has not yet 
sensed that the Pennsylvania real- 
lv does enter Manhattan Island. 
Even in New York it was prov 
that only one man in five knew of 
the service of the Hudson tunnels, 
although the opening of the tubes 
had received a great deal of notice 
in the press. 
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HOW TO GET THE MOST 
HELP FROM THE DEALER. 





A MANUFACTURER SHOULD UNDER- 
STAND AND SYMPATHIZE WITH 
THE DEALER'S PROBLEMS—GIVING 
THE DEALER GOOD SERVICE—MAK- 
ING UNDERSTOOD THE POLICY OF 
THE HOUSE. 





By L. R. Greene. 
isi nager of Sherwin-Wil- 
eg ong Ag oA and Varnishes. 

The question of getting and 
holding the co-operation of the 
dealer is of vital interest to all 
advertisers who look to the dealer 
for their distribution. In this 
connection the first question to be 
considered is the quality of the 
product. Many dealers do not 
give quality the consideration it 
deserves, and in this respect they 
are short-sighted as they do not 
realize what an important feature 
quality is in assisting them to 
build up a permanent business. 

The consumer holds the dealer 
more largely responsible for any- 
thing he buys than he does the 
manufacturer. This is particular- 
ly true in the smaller towns where 
the individual seems to be more 
largely influenced by the recom- 
mendations of his dealer. He usu- 
ally knows that dealer well per- 
sonally, and if anything recom- 
mended to him does not prove 
satisfactory, he holds the dealer 
responsible. For this reason the 
wide-awake dealer is always very 
particular as to the quality of the 
product that he recommends and 
sells, and if the manufacturer 
wishes to make the business con- 
nection obtained with the dealer 
a permanent one, he must look 
carefully to the quality of his 
product and make it such that it 
will give the dealer’s customers 
satisfaction and bring them back 
for more of the same kind. 

Of still more importance to the 
dealer is the question of profit. 
He cannot stay in business unless 
he sells his goods at a profit, and 
it is just as fatal to his business 
to sell the best goods at no profit 
as it is to sell his customers un- 
satisfactory goods at a comfort- 
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able margin of profit to himself. 
In the first case, he cannot long 
stay in business when he is los- 
ing money, and in the second 
case, he cannot stay in business 
if he cannot hold and increase his 
trade. The manufacturer cannot 
expect a dealer to take very much 
interest in the line which does not 
offer him a fair profit, and it is 
up to the manufacturer to see 
that the established retail selling 
price is such as to allow the 
dealer what is due him. 

Then it is very essential that 
the product should be well put 
up so as to make a pleasing ap- 
pearance on the shelves and a 
favorable impression on the deal- 
er’s customer when the product 
is presented to him. In addition 
to this, the right kind of adver- 
tising matter should be prepared 
so as to give the dealer real as- 
sistance in moving the goods 
from his shelves and attracting 
the attention of the consumer. 

In this respect the manufac- 
turer who has an agency proposi- 
tion has a big advantage in ob- 
taining the interest of the dealer 
over the manufacturer who has a 
product that is sold generally 
through some class of trade, say 
for instance, grocery stores or 
drug stores or whatever it may 
be. 

One can quite appreciate that 
it is hard to obtain any great in- 
terest on behalf of the dealer or 
expect him to go to any unusual 
amount of trouble in pushing a 
certain line of goods which is 
handled by all his competitors. 
He is always afraid that any pub- 
licity given to this product may 
not all come back to him in the 
way of sales, for while it may ob- 
tain the interest of the buying 
public, part of the business may 
go to his competitors. In the case 
of the line which he controls in 
his locality, he knows that any 
business that is resulting will 
come to him, and for that reason 
it is not so difficult to obtain the 
co-operation and interest of the 
dealer handling an_ exclusive 
agency line, and to obtain from 
him an active co-operation in the 
way of newspaper advertising at 
his own expense on behalf of the 








this copy so that it would be in- 
sured a place in the edition. “Not 
at all,” responded the agency, “we 
send you this copy because we be- 
lieve you have a certain circula- 
tion; we pay you on the basis of 
this circulation; you charge us, 
too, for this circulation; and we 
believe we are entitled to every 
bit of your circulation.” After 
one or two conversations to this 
effect, the newspaper finally “came 
down,” 

This may or may not be an iso- 
lated case, but it leads inevitably 
to the question of whether or 
not there is a tendency on the 
part of the evening newspaper to 
depart from the custom of giving 
copy the full run of its editions, 
even though it may involve the 
appearance of the copy on two 
days. For instance, copy is sent 
to a paper on a Tuesday, too late 
for appearance in the first or 
second editions. It is run in the 
third and fourth editions. The 
latter embody two-thirds of the 
paper’s circulation. Now the ad- 
vertiser is paying 40 cents a lI’ne 
for 200,000 circulation arid he un- 
doubtedly would feel aggrieved if 
he knew he were paying 40 cents 
a line for only two-thirds of this 
number. An old checker’s exper- 
ience has been that the advertiser 
got his full circulation through his 
copy running in the first two edi- 
tions on Wednesday if it got into 
but two on Tuesday. Many ad- 
vertisers do not know and have 
never attempted to find out 
whether they are getting the full 
run of all editions to which they 
are entitled. 


A Rare It is claimed by 
Chance for those whose 

memories are 

the Pennsyl- jong enough to 
vania R. R. make their opin- 

ions valuable that the new Penn- 
sylvania Terminal, which was 
opened on September 8th in New 
York City, has received more dis- 
cussion in the newspapers than has 
any other improvement or accom- 
plishment. For weeks preceding 
the opening, the papers printed 
story upon story about the Penn- 
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sylvania’s enterprise and the mag. 
nificence of its terminal system, 
3ut these were only the first notes 
to the full orchestra outburst that 
came on Thursday. The morp. 
ing papers printed pages abou 
every phase of the new service 
into Long Island and New Jersey 
and the evening papers went them 
better by long and well-written 
articles. ‘There were, of course, 
diagrams, time-tables and pictures 
ga.ore. The funny men made cap- 
ital out of the event in their char- 
acteristic way and the editorial 
writers revelled in long para 
graphs. 

The opening was a very im | 
portant event to the whole New | 
York community. It was all news 
of commanding value. : 

But like other events that have 
loomed large, the opening of the 
terminal will quickly recede in 
popular memory. The New Yorker 
will soon take it as much for 
granted as the elevated or the sub- 
way. 

That is, this will happen unless 
the Pennsylvania keeps alive the 
interest which its wonderful ac- 
complishment has aroused by bet- 
ter and more extensive advertising 
than it has done heretofore. An 
immense amount of business will 
gravitate to the Pennsylvania be- 
cause of its natural advantages. 
But even this very wealthy cor- 
poration cannot afford to neglect 
the opportunity now presented to 
“cash in” on its prestige, which 1s 
so vividly present in the popular 
mind, by a new species of adver- 
tising, as up-to-date as its ter- 
minal equipment. 

It needs now to begin adver- 
tising not only in New York but 
in all those places which supply 
passenger and freight traffic to the 
metropolis—in other words, every- 
where in America. In spite of 
the colossal proportions of the un- 
dertaking now completed, the 
country, as a whole, has not yet 
sensed that the Pennsylvania real- 
lv does enter Manhattan Island. 
Even in New York it was prove 
that only one man in five knew of 
the service of the Hudson tunnels, 
although the opening of the tubes 
had received a great deal of notice 
in the press. 
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How TO GET THE MOST 
HELP FROM THE DEALER. 





A MANUFACTURER SHOULD UNDER- 
STAND AND SYMPATHIZE WITH 
THE DEALER’S PROBLEMS—GIVING 
THE DEALER GOOD SERVICE—MAK- 
ING UNDERSTOOD THE POLICY OF 
THE HOUSE. 


By L. R. Greene. 
isi er of Sherwin-Wil- 
cag ery Mag and Varnishes. 

The question of getting and 
holding the co-operation of the 
dealer is of vital interest to all 
advertisers who look to the dealer 
for their distribution. In_ this 
connection the first question to be 
considered is the quality of the 
product. Many dealers do not 
give quality the consideration it 
deserves, and in this respect they 
are short-sighted as they do not 
realize what an important feature 
quality is in assisting them to 
build up a permanent business. 

The consumer holds the dealer 
more largely responsible for any- 
thing he buys than he does the 
manufacturer. This is particular- 
ly true in the smaller towns where 
the individual seems to be more 
largely influenced by the recom- 
mendations of his dealer. He usu- 
ally knows that dealer well per- 
sonally, and if anything recom- 
mended to him does not prove 
satisfactory, he holds the dealer 
responsible. For this reason the 
wide-awake dealer is always very 
particular as to the quality of the 
product that he recommends and 
sells, and if the manufacturer 
wishes to make the business con- 
nection obtained with the dealer 
a permanent one, he must look 
carefully to the quality of his 
product and make it such that it 
will give the dealer’s customers 
satisfaction and bring them back 
for more of the same kind. 

Of still more importance to the 
dealer is the question of profit. 
He cannot stay in business unless 
he sells his goods at a profit, and 
it is just as fatal to his business 
to sell the best goods at no profit 
as it is to sell his customers un- 
satisfactory goods at a comfort- 
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able margin of profit to himself. 
In the first case, he cannot long 
stay in business when he is los- 
ing money, and in the second 
case, he cannot stay in business 
if he cannot hold and increase his 
trade. The manufacturer cannot 
expect a dealer to take very much 
interest in the line which does not 
offer him a fair profit, and it is 
up to the manufacturer to see 
that the established retail selling 
price is such as to allow the 
dealer what is due him. 

Then it is very essential that 
the product should be well put 
up so as to make a pleasing ap- 
pearance on the shelves and a 
favorable impression on the deal- 
er’s customer when the product 
is presented to him. In addition 
to this, the right kind of adver- 
tising matter should be prepared 
so as to give the dealer real as- 
sistance in moving the goods 
from his shelves and attracting 
the attention of the consumer. 

In this respect the manufac- 
turer who has an agency proposi- 
tion has a big advantage in ob- 
taining the interest of the dealer 
over the manufacturer who has a 
product that is sold generally 
through some class of trade, say 
for instance, grocery stores or 
drug stores or whatever it may 
be. 

One can quite appreciate that 
it is hard to obtain any great in- 
terest on behalf of the dealer or 
expect him to go to any unusual 
amount of trouble in pushing a 
certain line of goods which is 
handled by all his competitors. 
He is always afraid that any pub- 
licity given to this product may 
not all come back to him in the 
way of sales, for while it may ob- 
tain the interest of the buying 
public, part of the business may 
go to his competitors. In the case 
of the line which he controls in 
his locality, he knows that any 
business that is resulting will 
come to him, and for that reason 
it is not so difficult to obtain the 
co-operation and interest of the 
dealer handling an _ exclusive 
agency line, and to obtain from 
him an active co-operation in the 
way of newspaper advertising at 
his own expense on behalf of the 
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Send me your copy hot-off- 
the-bat; write it just as you 
think it; use as many or 
few words as you want. I'll 
put it into shape. You fur- 
nish the diamond, I just do 
the polishing. 


GUARANTEE—Send $1 with 
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business. Location not 
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hattan Borough. All 
replies will be treated 
confidentially. Address, 
stating full particulars, 
“INVESTOR,” Box 
200, Printers’ Ink. 














product or other special advertig. 
ing which it is his custom to uge 

I am afraid it is quite true that 
in many cases the manufacturer 
does not properly post the dealer 
on his product and so the dealer, 
on account of his lack of infor. 
mation, is not enthusiastic and 
does not push the product as vig. 
orously as he might. If, how. 
ever, the manufacturer takes great 
care to thoroughly post the dealer 
and his staff as to the merits of 
his goods, they will push them, 
In fact, if there are two or three 
competing lines handled in the 
same store, the line on which the 
dealer and his staff are best in- 
formed will be given preference 
naturally and the other lines will 
suffer accordingly. It is quite 
natural for us all to give most at- 
tention to those things we know 
most about. 

Then there is the matter of 
service. After all is said and 
done, this matter of service is one 
that enters largely into the suc- 
cess of any merchant or manufac- 
turer, and poor service on the 
part of the merchant or manufac- 
turer is a thing that often drives 
away trade. If the dealer knows 
that a certain manufacturer or 
wholesaler will give very prompt 
attention to his orders and fil 
them the way he wants them 
filied, he will give preference to 
that house over and above his 
competitors. Prompt shipment, 
prompt billing, careful packing, 
and prompt attention to any com- 
piaints are all of vital importance 
to any concern that wishes to re- 
tain the good will of his custom- 
ers. No matter how good the 
quality of the product, no matter 
how forceful the advertising, if 
the service rendered by that con- 
cern is poor, the value of the 
first two will be largely counter- 
acted or lost. 

Then, too, of inestimable value 
is the policy of the house, which 
should be broad and fair. A rep- 
utation for square dealing is 4 
tremendous asset for any house 
to have, and goes a long way in 
obtaining the good will of the 
dealer. The representatives of 


the house should be thoroughly 
drilled on this policy, and when 
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the representative’s word is given 
on a certain matter, the house 
must back it up. If the repre- 
sentative promises more than the 
house is willing to give, that 
representative should be made to 
understand more clearly what the 
' policy of the house is and if he is 
making claims and promises 
which he knows are not consist- 
ent with the policy of the house, 
the manufacturer can very well 
get along without his services 
and obtain a representative who 
will properly represent him. 

The dealer should be the man- 
ufacturer’s friend, and this idea 
of coercion and using the big 
stick, and with the assistance of 
national advertising forcing the 
dealer to handle a line whether 
he cares to or not, is not the pol- 
icy that makes a big success. It 
is just as easy to have the dealer 
your friend as it is to have him 
indifferent or antagonistic, and it 
is a good deal more profitable. 
This..does not mean that you 
should allow the trade to become 
autocratic, but by handling them 
in the right way and by giving 
them a square deal always, show- 
ing them that by both working 
in the same direction is mutually 
profitable, and by framing the 
whole policy for the house along 
these lines, the greatest success 
can be achieved. 
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NASHVILLE TO RIVAL MEMPHIS 
ADVERTISING. 





D, A. Lindsey, chairman of the Ad- 
vertising Committee of the Nashville 
Chamber of Commerce, which has the 
plan of advertising for the future in 
charge, had this to say recently: 

“I see no reason at all why we should 
feel the least bit stung by the Memphis 
advertisement. They fave raised $50,000 
and if they want to spend their money 
in newspaper advertising we would 
rather have them spend it here than 
anywhere else. Their money is just as 
good as anybody’s else. If we decide 
upon an advertising campaign in the 
newspapers. of the state, we certainly 
expect to advertise in the Memphis 
papers to reach our various customers 
in West Tennessee and Arkansas, It is 
iat the same principle as if a New 
ork man wanted to sell something in 
Nashville; he would not advertise in 
the New York papers, but in the local 
papers. We are going to raise a fund 
of $50,000, and when we do we are 
going to make every city ir the South 
sit up and take notice.” , 
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AN EVIDENCE 
OF GROWTH 


During the first eight 
months of 1910 


The Chicago 
Record-Herald 


gained in paid advertising, 


606 Columns 


over the corresponding 
period of 1909, a showing 
not equalled by any other 
two-cent newspaper in 
Chicago. 


Ghe 
Chicago Record-Herald 


New York Office, 437 Fifth Ave. 














Will Bring You the Cash 


It's been tried by thousands of publirhers and mail- 
order men, ete., and brings the eaeh with order. Just 
enclose one with each letter and watci the esults. Try 
sample order. Stock form, Sample lot, prepaid. 

= 10, 1000 + + $3. 

+ Toe bun ge 10,0 

Lots 1,000 up, ary printing. 
THE DETROIT COIN WRAPPER CO. 

389 Harper Avenue Tetroit, Mich. 














Moving Picture News 


Constantly growing. Circulates round the 
World where Motion Pictures are 

Advertisers more than satished with re- 
sults, Write for terms and sample copy 


Cinematograph Publishing Company 
30 West 13th Street -:- -:- New York 
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PENN. ROAD’S TERMINAL 
OPENING BREEDS NEW 








ADVERTISING. 
“OCCASION ADVERTISING” THAT 


WAS WELL WORTH THE TROUBLE 
AND EXPENSE—THE PUBLIC READY 
TO DEVOUR IT—SOME OF THE 
CLASSES OF ADVERTISERS WHICH 
TOOK ADVANTAGE OF THEIR UN- 
USUAL OPPORTUNITY. 





The opening of the mammoth 
new terminal facilities of the 
Pennsylvania and the Long Island 
railroads in New York last week 
furnished one of the most fruit- 
ful opportunities in a long while 
for effective local advertising of 
the “news” type. 

The new improvements cost up- 
wards of $100,000,000. It took 
eight years to finish the great 
task. The public was on the qui 
vive. Every newspaper had been 
going out of its way editorially 
for weeks in advance, furnishing 
appetizing details about the won- 
ders and coming benefits of the 
new terminal. 

Finally the formal opening 
came, on the morning of the 8th, 
and the editors gave way with 
their whole front pages, in some 
instances, for pictures and text 
relating to the great happening. 
The special occasion played much 
the same part in the advertising 
copy of the day that a social or 
business card of introduction does 
in its sphere. Enthusiastic over 
the great event, the public was 
eager to devour anything with the 
remotest reference to that event, 
whether editorial or advertising 
matter. 

An immense amount of special 
advertising followed in the wake 
of the railroad opening, a large 
proportion of it relating to Long 
Island real estate advertising. One 
newspaper went to special pains 
and issued a special edition, con- 
sisting of eighty-four pages. This 
was the Brooklyn Eagle. Prac- 
tically all of the other papers 
found a vast amount of unusual 
advertising coming in unsolicited 
which swelled their pages consid- 
erably. 

The public was bound to be in- 
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terested. The real estate men 
for instance, didn’t have to fe 
urged to advertise; they wanted 
to. It was their strategic mo. 
ment, according to all the ap- 
proved rules of psychology, 

It is not difficult to recognize 
the special pulling power back of 
certain of the ads which greeted 
the eyes of New Yorkers on that 
day. If advertising is news, as js 
so often stated, there was feal 
advertising. About the only ad. 
vertiser which did not take spe. 
cial advantage of the occasion 
was the Pennsylvania Railroad it- 
self. But possibly it was having 
so many columns of free public- 
ity heaped upon it by the editors 
without the asking that it would 
have been like carrying coals to 
Newcastle to have gone further, 
and it was far wiser to substan- 

















HOW THE TELEPHONE DID THE RAILROAD 
ONE BETTER. 


tially lengthen the days of public 
interest in the new terminal by 
advertising at a later date. 

The Long Island Railroad rose 
to the occasion to spring a new 


advertising catchword: “Live on 
Long Island.” The New York 
Telephone Company recognized 


the possibilities of a timely appeal. 

What more appropriate than that 
the George A. Fuller Company, 
which built the new _ station, 
should do a bit of crowing. The 
public was willing to listen and 
remember, Doubleday, Page & 
Co., soon to be at Garden City, 
came forward with pride, to an- 
nounce its allegiance to its new 
location and its belief in Long 
Island. The Blau-Gas Company 
of America, which is concentrat- 
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ing in Long Island territory 
among others, appreciated the spe- 
cial opportunity, too. The Otis 
Elevator Company, which has in- 
stalled machinery in the new ter- 
minal, saw its opportunity to ply 
its little oar. So, too, the com- 
pany which bought the real estate. 

Over in Brooklyn, the depart- 
ment stores felt a special necessity 
for advertising. The new Penn- 
sylvania tunnels may possibly 
mean serious inroads in their 
business, because they will bring 
the stores of New York nearer 
to Long Island. Brooklyn was 
due to be boomed as the shopping 
place par excellence, and it was. 

And there were the Long Island 
real estate people, scores upon 
scores of them, taking space all 
the way from double spreads down 
—exuberant, effervescent, optimis- 
tic, prophetic. 

Correlative with its interest in 
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the railroad’s engineering feat it- 
self, the public was equally. inter- 
ested in the new territory which 
the tunnels made available, and 
was willing to read the details as 
never before, and possibly as 









aS » ~, \ But it isa’t necessary to spend fare | 
JAMAICA to get ia touch with us—our Long 
. AYE om Island Delivery reaches every point 
Our distributors will take any o goods purchased 
at the store or sent for by mail to ame aor 
At oon not covered by ow 
ward _by express or "freight ‘prepaid. 





BROOKLYN PLEADS NOT TO BE FORGOTTEN. 


never afterwards. It was all 
timely, natural, full of human in- 
terest, and well-nigh inevitable. 


















Sample, 50c. 
QUANTITIES : 
Medium Wickel Plate, 25c. 
Heavy Plate - 30c. 


am The “PRACTICAL” Tickler- 
Memo DESK CALENDAR 


: Once installed on an ADVERTISING MANAGER’S 
a. esk, the most useful device he handles, hence— 
with many RED INK REASONS “WHY” yours 






is a good medium (printed on the 
vertical date sheets) for him to 
use, it affords You the Strongest 
Full 365 Day Working Campaign 
to Be Had for the Money. A 


splendid Circulation Booster for a 
song. ependabie long time et- 
cient “Direct Appeal” for the 
General Advertiser. 
Write for circular, etc. 


WM. M. CHAMBERLIN 
67 Weodbridge St. Detroit,’"(Mich. 
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PUSHING NEW ORLEANS 
FOR THE 1915 PANAMA 
CANAL EXPOSITION. 





MANY ADVERTISING MEANS BEING 
EMPLOYED—SPECIAL LITERATURE, 
EXHIBITS, REPRESENTATIVES, PE- 
TITIONS AND THE LIKE SENT OUT 
IN EVERY DIRECTION — NEW OR- 
LEANS PUSHED AS “THE HUB OF 
THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE.” 





Newspaper copy of a peculiarly 
emphatic quality is being used in 
connection with many other pro- 
motion methods by New Orleans 
to secure the 1915 Panama Expo- 
sition. Although that event is yet 
five years off, New Orleans is ex- 
tending a propaganda all over the 
country to educate the people to 
the proposition that 
the Southern city 
is “the logical point” 





Logical 
Point” is the terse 
phrase that forms 
the kernel of the 
New Orleans argu- 


ment. Subordinat- 

ing the old-time 
wire-pulling in or- Y. 
der to influence the were: 
decision of Con- — pipips 


gress in favor of 
New Orleans instead 
of San Francisco, the business 
men of Louisiana have. like Gov- 
ernor Hughes and Mayor Gay- 
nor, determined to rest their case 
in the hands of American citi- 
zens. It is a daring and very 
large attempt, this, to secure 
favorable congressional action by 
bringing popular sentiment to 
bear upon Washington. Certainly 
no municipality has ever shown 
so great a degree of faith in the 
power of good advertising. 

New Orleans has apparently 
appropriated Boston’s pet phrase, 
“The Hub,” and, in its enthusias- 
tic and systematic endeavors to 
get Congress to recognize New 
Orleans, rather than San Fran- 
cisco or any other appropriate 
city, as the place for the great ex- 
position, celebrating the opening 
of the Panama Canal five years 
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COMBINED POPULATION OF 

ScTiES — 900 

or SAN FRANCISCO 
1000.000 PEOPLE 





wd » nunartell a 
LOGICAL POINT ’ 






hence, it has laid much ¢treg 
upon New Orleans as “The Hyh 
of -the Western Hemisphere” 
Barnum, with his “Greatest Show 
on Earth,” did not claim more jp 
his way. 

But, whatever else, the present 
New Orleans campaign is an ex. 
cellent example of municipal ¢o. 
operation. If the coveted cop 
gressional decision is not won, it 
will not be because of a lack of 
hard work. Any one who may 
think that Southerners are |e 
thargic will be certainly convinced 
to the contrary after a little study 
of this movement. 

Not a stone is being left un- 
turned in the effort to accomplish 
the desired result. September 
sees the second issue of The 


Logical Point, a ,little magazine | 


OMBINED POPULATION OF 
65 CITIES AVERAGING 900 MILES OF 
NEW ORLEANS 
“ny 20000000 PEOPLE 





of the house-organ type put out 
in the interests of the exposition 
movement, wherein New Orleans’ 
claims are set forth attractively 
and at some length. 

On the last day of August a 
double-page spread visualizing the 
“logical point” idea was run in a 
monster special edition issued by 
the New Orleans Daily States, 
and it is here reproduced in much 
reduced size. This is only 4 
forerunner of much newspaper 
advertising to appear, it is stated. 

Governor Sanders, of Louisiana, 
has called an extraordinary ses- 
sion of the general assembly, 
which voted an enactment allow- 
ing exposition bonds. amounting 
to $6,500,000. New Orleans busi- 
ness interests have subscribed 


$1,350,000, with more coming all 


the time. 
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Special representatives are being 

sent out in every direction to 
further the work.. One of these 
went first to Denver. Another, 
with a specially fine New Orleans 
exhibit with him, has gone to 
the Ohio Valley Exposition, in 
Cincinnati, at which he and his 
helpers will distribute appropri- 
ate buttons, pins, souvenirs, and 
literature, all bearing upon the 
proposed 1915 exposition. A_spe- 
cial New Orleans “Logical Point 
Day” was celebrated at the fair, 
September 8th. Another booster 
has been at work abroad. 

At the same time every effort 
is being made to get petitions en- 
dorsing the idea signed by indi- 
viduals and orgarfizations all over 
the country. Hundreds of these 
have already been signed by 
boards of trade, commercial clubs, 
associations, booster clubs, etc. 

Few, if any, movements of the 
kind to date have been so con- 
certed and thorough. 
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NO IMPROVEMENT TO SUGGEST. 





_ _ Jacoss & Co. 
Clinton, S. C., Sept. 5th, 1910. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Replying to yours of the 2nd, the 
enclosed bill is O.K. Glad you brought 
the matter to my attention, as I had 
as soon try to live without food as 
without Printers’ Inx. 

In regard to suggestions for the bet- 
terment of Printers’ Ink how can you 
expect a fellow to improve on the 
perfect? 

I am a believer in Printers’ Inx first, 
last and always, and when an oppor- 
tunity presents itself, I always put 
in a good word for it, and have suc- 
ceeded in inducing a young man here 
to invest in it for a year. Have one 
party in view here that I have advised 
to read Printers’ InxK regularly, and 
will get his subscription for you a little 
later on. 

Here’s to the best Advertiser’s Jour- 
nal published by anybody, anywhere— 
Printers’ Ink. 

R. Winston Harvey, 
Manager Copy Department. 
+ 0+ 


W. M. Canoday, who has been adver- 
tising manager of Reed & Barton, has 
taken the position of advertising man- 
ager for the Hoosier Mfg. Co., New 
Castle, Ind. 











a “letter” an 
propositions. 


attempt salesmanship, 
salesmen. 


119 Nassau STREET 
Phone 





The Letter that Sells and the Letter that Doesn’t 
VERY business man cari write a letter, and the natural 

F, thought is “why buy a letter when I can write .one?” 

a selling letter are two widely different 

Every man can canvass, but the man who can 
make a selling canvass is comparatively rare. 
but only a very few become actual 


Remember we write selling letters. 
The Business Development Company of America 
‘*Writers of Letters that Pull’ 
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But 


All men can 


Naw Yoewen C212" 

















Calkins & Holden, 250 Fifth" 


New York: an organization 
for the conduct of advertising 


campaigns 
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Department by advertisers or printers. 


Printed Things 


Booklets, catalogs and business literature of all kinds may be forwarded for review in this 
Address “* REVIEW EDITOR,” Printers’ 
INK, 12 West 31st Street, New York. 

















At once new and useful is a de- 
vice connected with a_ booklet 
called “Tools and Parts for Acme 
Automatic Multiple Spindie Screw 
Machines,” which is used as a 
follow-up by the National Acme 
Manufacturing Company, of Cleve- 
land. Here is what the man who 
prepared this booklet wanted to 
do: To have the upper half of 
each page carry a photograph of 
a number of the parts of the ma- 
chines to be sold, and at the same 
time to have photographs of both 
sides of the assembled machine 
constantly before 
the reader. Clearly 
it would have been 
a waste of space 
and money to re- 
peat the same half- 
tones of the com- 
pleted machine on 
every page. The 
problem was solved 
in the  foilowing 
manner: Half-tones 
of each side of the 
assembled machine 
were printed upon 
two separate cards, 
five by six inches, 
slightly smaller than 
the width of the 
booklet pages. These 
were attached, pic- 
ture down, by means 
of a cloth hinge, to 
the top of the inside 
front cover and 
the inside _ back 
cover respectively and folded 
down flat. On the surface of 
these folded down cards, visible to 
the reader, are directions that they 
be turned up so that they will 
project above the booklet and be 
ever before the eyes as the pages 
are turned. Every part of the 
picture of the completed machine 
is indexed so that the reader can 
ascertain instantly without turning 
a page where the parts belong 
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when adjusted one to the other 
The man who prepared this book. 
let earned a good part of his 
year’s salary by originating this 
scheme. The Corday & Gros 
Company, of Cleveland, are the 
printers. The booklet is wel 
worth study. 
* * * 


Confronted by a booklet cover 
that revels in a luxury of decom. | 
tion and color, bearing the title | 
of “Morning Glory” and a sumpte- 


ously executed center colored plate | 





of the morning giories themselves, 
what would you expect to find on 


‘the inside? Seeds, a hymnal of 


what? The answer in this case 
happens to be _ sterling silver 
spoons, knives and forks, and the 
eye needs to see for itself what a0 
attractive answer it is. 

eleven by fourteen page has 4 
small assemblage of silverwatt, 
admirably reproduced on well 
calendered paper. All these pit 
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tures are made easily accessible by 
an explanatory index on the title 
page. The booklet is issued by 
the Alvin Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 52 Maiden Lane, New York. 
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To a peculiar degree it has the 


quality suggestiveness which one | 


expects to find in high grade table 
silver, 
* * 
On another page of this issue is 
a discussion of the value of a fac- 
tory in a sales and advertising 


campaign. The United Gas Im- | 
provement Company, of Philadel- | 


phia, considered that there was 
sufficient advertising value in its 
plant and equipment to prepare 
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“A Daily Newspaper for the Home.” 


The Christian Science 


MONITOR 


OF BOSTON, MASS. 
Every Afternoon Except Sunday. 


World-wide Circulation and un- 
doubtedly the most closely read 
newspaper in the world, | 
Exceptional _news _ service, Local, 
National and Foreign. 


New York Office : 1 Madison Ave. 
Chicago Office: 750 Peoples Gas Bldg. 


Advertising rates furnished on ap- 


plication. . 

















Won't Crack or Show 
Finger Marks 

Here is a real office convenience— 

celluloid tipped card index guides. 

Always clean, always in place. 






Fold over top of card and stay 
there. Don’t crack, curl or fray. 


Celluloid Tipped Guide Cards 


outlast all others. Three of the ordi- 
nary guides fail to give the service 
that one of ours gives. Ask your 
dealer for the “one piece” Celluloid 
Tip Guides or write for samples. 


STANDARD INDEX CARD CO. 
701-709 Arch St., Philadelphia 


















and send out a booklet devoted | 


solely to describing and picturing 
its new store. The frontispiece 
shows in colors the store by night. 
Other numerous half-tones in 
black and white and in colors pic- 
ture various exterior and interior 
features of the building. As is ex- 
lained -under the heading, “Its 

ission,” the store 1s more than a 
mere store: it is designed as a 


sort of laboratory wherein may be | 


shown how the various modern 
gas appliances operate. In other 
words, the building is represented 
to he a demonstration shop, artis- 


tically appointed, where those in- | 
terested may come to observe | 
how useful and how decorative | 


gas appliances, fixtures, etc., may 
be in the home or elsewhere. 


IN WASHINGTON, 
surprising as it may seem, 


| the STAR prints 


| more display advertising, 

month by month, than 
-any New York or 
| Chicago newspaper. 


LARGEST CIRCULATION 
(daily and Sunday) by 
| many thousands. 
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COMMERCIAL ART | 


Advertisements offered for criticism in this department may be 
addressed direct to Mr. Ethridge at 25 E. 26th Street, New York 


By GEORGE ETHRIDGE 











Sometimes an advertisement is 
so artistic that it isn’t artistic at 
all, as might be remarked by any 
Hibernian gentleman late from 
the County Cork. 

Illustration No. 1 is a case in 
point. The article intended to be 
advertised is a patent hair fas- 














tener that should and would be 
interesting on account of its nov- 
elty. The artist, however, seems 
to have lost sight of the great 
fact that advertising is business 
first of all, and that to show up 
the thing advertised in its best 
light is vastly more important 
than any arrangement of borders, 
backgrounds or scrolls. Especially 
is this true of an article such as 
this hair fastener. The reader 
wants to know what it looks like 
and wherein it differs from other 
things of its kind. Neither of 
these points is made clear in the 
illustration, and thus the business 
bringing utility of the space is 
made secondary to the artist’s 
fancies. 

From a commercial point of 
view some such treatment as 
shown in No. 2 would be more 
practicable and desirable. 

x * * 

Another instance of how Art 
handicaps in the wrong place the 
effectiveness of space is this ad- 
vertisement of Klauber Bros. & 
Co. This firm would never be- 


————-~eeeenmeemnan, 
ee 


lieve for a moment that sending: 
one of their labels by mail to g 
customer could possibly  g¢lj 
goods, yet this advertisement, 
which looks very much like the 
reproduction of a label, is, pre 
sumably, expected to bring te. 
sults. The sad part of such ad. 
vertising is that, failing to accom- 








UP TO STAY UP 


No. 2. 


plish the impossible, the adver- 
tiser judges and condemns intel- 
ligent effort by his own experi- 
ence. 

Undoubtedly Klauber Bros., if 
asked the question, would say 
that their effort here shown was 
good advertising and accepted as 
such by the publisher, whereas 
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eae NEW YORK. | 





from the standpoint of effective: 
ness the space might almost as 
well have been left blank and the 
cost charged to Waste Products, 
Bad Investments, Profit and Loss, 
or almost any other account on 
the books except advertising. 
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Note by way of contrast to the 
two preceding adveftisements this 
business-looking 
Simmons 


space of the 


Hardware Company. 
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SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY (Ine.) 
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Go long &s your knife isn ( 
It ts immaterial whether the handle is pearl, ivory, 
wood—the blad« that same disting- 
pene GEN KUTTER GUALITY which makes 
your kale a lifelong {riend. 
eroke cif edjoosd that they 
i that 
cache ont eereng, Whothebaged in right hand 
or left, they shave trough Kees o¢ heavy beard 
with the greatest ease and c 
Let the Keen Kutter name and trade mark guide 
you in all tool buying. ‘They afe proofs of trae 
wruallity. 
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‘St Louis and New York, U.S.A. 





Nothing indefinite or involved 
about this investment in space. 
It was purchased, plainly, for the 
purpose of selling Keen Kutter 


Jack-knives, and it goes right to’ 


work to do that very thing. 

Anybody using a pocket knife 
who sees this advertisement gets 
a distinct impression of Keen 
Kutter quality which is liable to 
remain with him and be stored 
away in his consciousness until 
he is ready to buy. 

The man immediately in need 
ofaknife and wishing to purchase 
one would, in all probability, ask 
for a Keen Kutter. The force 
and directness of the illustration 
in connection with the text makes 
this a remarkably good example 
of getting full value out of ad- 
vertising space, and using the 
power of Commercial Art intelli- 
gently. 

x * x 

_A great many men use adver- 
tising novelties in their business 
and they have their place in the 
advertising world. Frequently a 


pencil, penholder or some such: 


token serves as a pleasant re- 
minder of the giver, and in that 


way has some advertising worth.: 


The Moneysworth Company 
have taken a little excursion into 
space buying, as shown herewith, 
but it can hardly be said that the 
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result is impressive or, effective. 
It is always risky to so crowd a 
space with white lettering that 
one has to strain his eyes in or- 
der to ascertain the advertiser’s 
name. 

The general arrangement of 
this advertisement is not bad for 
a two-inch space, but the value of 


WAM THE MONEY SWORTH C2 32 PARK PLACE, WY © 


Stop 12 CONSIDER! 


THEN SEND FOR PRICES, 
ed LL LD 
SHOE BUTTONERS, 
PARCEL CARRIERS 


ONE TRIAL WIL CONVINCE 
A Le 6 ee 





the reading matter is consider- 
ably lessened by the use of white 
lettering on a black background. 
Only in large space can this be 
done with clear, readable effect, 
and even then the use of a clear 
and perfectly legible type is bet- 


ter. 
e * J 


A very poorly displayed and 
conglomerate ad is that of the 
Kansas City Automobile Supply 
Company. Here. we find an aero- 
plane, a boat, or something of that 


Direct To Your Home 
FROM OUR OWN RAILROAD PLATFORMS TO 


desi 

wate Should We 

Cone ee Teen Ae ag Went Yoda To 
KANSAS CITY 


UTOMOBILI 4:33 


NYA SUPPLY co. ¥ 


nature, and other contrivances, 
combining to confuse the reader. 
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Classified Advertisements 











Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Ink” cost twenty cents an agate 
line for each insertion. Count six words to line. No order for one time 
insertion accepted for. less than one dollar. No advertisement can exceed 
28 lines. Cash must *accompany order. 











ADDREESING MACHINES 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





HE WALLACE STENCIL ADDRESSING 
MACHINE is used by the largest publish- 
ers throughout the country and is the only one 
cleansing the stencil immediately after the im- 
print ismade. We also call attention to our new 
flat platen typewriter. We manufacture stencils 
to fit all makes of stencil addressing machines. 
Addressing done at low rates. Write for prices 
and circulars before ordering elsewhere. WAL- 
LACE & CO., 29 Murray St., New York City 








ADVERTISING AGENCIES 





W KASTOR & SONS ADVERTISING 
¢ CO, Laclede Building, St. Louis, Mo. 





LBERT FRANK & CO., 26 Beaver St., N.Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia. Advertis- 
ing of all kinds piaced in every part of the world. 








ADVERTISING MEDIA 





TH Textile Manufacturer, Charlotte, N.C., 
leading textile publication South. Circula- 
tion increased 60% past year. 





Chicago-New York-Pittsburg, for 
THE BLACK 20 years the coal trades’ leading 
DIAMOND journal. Write for rates. 





THE producer of results in the Middle West, 
where farmers have big money, is Farm Life 
of Chicago. Address DEPARTMENT P. I. for 
sample copy and rates. 





- ————. 
MAKE a specialty of business letters, totally 
unlike many that by their fawning Servility or 
bumptious bulldozing so constantly disgust ME, 
The self-respecting (not too long) letterthatclen 
ly and pleasantly tells a story worth telling and 
then STOPS seldom fails of a hearing that con. 
stantly paves the way for new business, Wouii 
samples of such interest you? Francis 1, Mauk 
401 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. " 


Trade Journal For Sale 


A Chicago publisher wishes to dispose of trae } 
paper (for certain reasons which will be «. 

plained to interes'ed parties) devoted to on 

of the most important industries in the country, 

with no competing paper located in its own term 

tory. For the reasons referred to a quick saleis 

desired. This is an exceptional opportunity to 

obtain a live paper in a live field at a very lov 

figure. “PUBLISHER,” Box M. M., cate of 

Printers’ Ink. 








‘OR SALE.—A long established, high grade 
class journal, paying over 25% met annually 
$25,000—may be purchased for that amount (no 
plant.) Exceptionalopportunity. Deal musth 
on cash basis. If you can command the monty 
and want a fine business, here it is. The journal 
will return entire purchase price in four years 
Only once in a litetime is such a property offered 
forsale. Partners cannot agree, hence business 
is offered at much less than its actual value in 
order to effect prompt settlement. Price asl 
fully $5000 below what the property is worth on 
basis of present earnings. Don’t write unless 
you have the money and mean business, as own 
ers will not go into details with curiosity seek 
ers. Proposition is gilt edge from every stand 
point. References required Address, FISK 
at HAMILTON, care ot Printers’ Ink, New 
ork. 








ENGRAVING 





HE circulation ot the New York World, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
150,000 copies per day. 





EAL ADVERTISING “About Cuba.” An 

English-Spanish Business and Agricultural 
monthly. L. Maclean Beers, P.O. Box 1078, 
Havana, Cuba. 








BILLPOSTING 





RED PEEL, official representative, THE 

ASSOCIATED BILLPOSTERS OF UNITED 
States and CANADA, Times Building, New 
York City. Send for estimates. 








ERFECT copper half-tones, 1 col.. $1; | 
10c. per in. THE YOUNGSTOWN ARC 
ENGRAVING CO., Youngstown, Ohio. 








HELP WANTED 


ANTED-—Illustrator can have office room 

and service with advertisiug agency in the 
heart of New York City, in exchange for servict 
utilizing a small partof histime. “AGENCY, 
care Printers’ ink. 








OSITIONS OPEN in all departments of ad: 

vertising, publishing and printing houses, 
East, South and West. High grade service 
Registration free. ‘lerms moderate. Estab- 
lished 1898 No branch offices. FERNALMS 
NEWSPAPER MEN'S EXCHANGE, Spring 
field, Mass. 
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INFORMATION AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


—— 














THE SEARCH-LIGHT 
SK Anything You Want to Know. 
341 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
LABELS 

3,000 Gummed Labels, 

Size, 1x2 inches, printed to order 

and postpaid. Send for Catalog 

Fenton Label Co., Phila., Pa, a 





MISCELLANEOUS 





OUNG MEN AND WOMEN of apility who 

seek positions as ad writersand ad managers 
should use the classified columns of PRINTERS’ 
Ink, the business journal for advertisers, pub- 
tished weekly at 12 West 31st St., New York. 
such advertisements will be inserted at 20 cents 
aline, six words tothe line. PRINTERS’ INK is 
the best school for advertisers, and it reaches 
every week mote employing advertisers than 


any other publication in the United States. 








PATENTS 








PATENTS that PROTECT 
Cur 3 books for inventors mailed on receipt 
of 6 cts. stamps. R. 8S. & A, B. LACEY, 
Washington, D.C. Established 1869. 




















POSITIONS WANTED 





A CORRESPONDENT with advertising ex- 
mee wants to makeachange. Address 
“5S, W. H.,” care Printers’ Ink. 





SUCCESSFUL Advertising Solicitor with 

established office desires to represent good 
trade paper in Northern Ohio \an excellent 
field) “B, L.,""428 Osborn Bldg., Cleveland, O 





RODUCING ADVERTISING SOLICITOR 

Six years soliciting and agency experience. 
Desires change. Clean successful record. Best 
references, Address Box “A. D.,” care of 
Printers’ Ink. 





POSITION as Private Secretary,Stenographer, 

or Book-keeper by man now assistant pur- 
chasing agent for large steel corporation. Have 
also had advertising department experience. 
Have you such position open? ‘SECRE- 
TARY,” care Printers’ Ink. 





H!c# GRADE Western trade paper can in- 

Crease its advertising from Eastern terri- 
tory by having good New York representative. 
1 have fully equipped office to handle high grade 
publication, R. C, SHOUP, 29 East Twenty. 
Second St., New York City. 








PRINTERS’ INK. 83 


“TRADE JOURNALS—I would like to hea 

from trade journals that have a special sub 
scription offer and who pay liberal commissions 
for subscribers. I would like to also be able to 
call upon any advertising prospects in p'aces 
visited. I write well and would furnish letters 
or news notes when desired. All correspondence 
confidential. Address ‘‘ COMMISSIONS,” care 
Printers’ Ink. 





PIANO AND PLAYER ADVERTISER, highly 

accredited, desires part or full time en- 
gagement, New York or vicinity. Has largely 
increased sale® by original, confidence creating 
advertising, by close study of what sells, by stim- 
ulating and imparting ideas and enthusiasm to 
salesmen and branch managers. Appropriations 
so spent always pay. *‘ PIANO SPECIALIST,” 
care Printers’ Ink. 


Good Circulation Builder 


Clever newspaper man of experience, wants to 
connect with daily in town of 25,000 to 100,000 ; 
handle local stuff in way to boom circulation ; 
original ideas, new wrinkles. Help advertising 
department. ‘“H. A.,’’ care of Printers’ Ink. 








ADPTERTISING MANAGER wants location: 

I want to get into communication with a 
moderate sized hrm that’s growing and has need 
for an advertising or sales manager who can 
further increase the business. I am 31 yea's 
old, can give good references, and show proof of 
my capabilities. At present connected as as- 
sistant advertising manager with large manu- 
facturing concern, but want more independence 
of action. Propositions of $3,000 or over will in- 
terest. Address ‘‘ EXTRA,” Printers’ Ink. 





WouLp like to get in touch with the Ad 
vertising Manager or Agency in Chicago 
seeking young man possessing brains and 
ability, ormginality, imagination and executive 
experience. Employed now as salesman and 
advertising manager for small jobbing concern 
but prefer being associated with broader-gauged 
policy. Age 24; married. Have snccessful 
record as business getter and business builder. 
Can furnish first class references. Address 
“ H. B.," care Printers’ Ink. 





Se ? Would you 
Advertising Manager—}ie'ts ne. 
one who is young in years but has had 11 
years experience with large manufacturers of 
mechanical goods and engineering concerns 


My experience embraces designing, writing and, 


placing of copy, preparation of articles with 
magazines, trade papers and newspapers, Cata- 
logs, booklets, folders, installing follow-up 
system and form letters. I can demonstrate 
my ability to produce absolutely distinctive 
results. ‘““EXPERIENCE,” care Printers’ Ink. 





N ADVERTISING MANAGER for an 
Al corporation wishes to make a change. 
Experience has fitted him for duties of Ad- 
vertising Manager, Special Correspondent, 
Office Manager, Credit and Collection Manager, 
or Auditor. Initiative, ambition, age, health 
and training all in his favor. Connection is de- 
sired with an honorable concern—one that keeps 
its promises and does not misrepresent its prod- 
ucts or substitute inferior stock when filling 
orders. The salary question is open and de- 
pends entirely upon circumstances connected 
with position, Inquiries for tull intormation will 
receive prompt attention. “‘CAPABLE” care 
Printers’ Ink, 
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. ° Po 
Will Consider New Position 

AS ADVERTISING OR ADVERTISING 
AND SALES MANAGER. At present adver- 
tising manager for large concern using national, 
local mediums and all systems of advertising. 
10 years’ experience. European experience. New 
York City preferred. Good salary and position 
of authority only. Address, ‘‘ Box 300,"’ care of 
P inters’ Ink, 


Man With 14 Years’ Experi- 
ence in Retail Selling ; 


7 years’ wholesale, wishes to “get off the 
road '’ and into the advertising business. Las 
been a close student of advertising for 5 
years to help sales, and is a first class copy 
writer. Has been a prize winner in numerous 
advertising competitions, including one Printers’ 
Ink contest. Won prizes in two events in the 
copy contest at the recent Advertising Clubs’ 
convention at Omaha. Prefer Boston location. 
For interview address ‘G. B. H., Printers’ Ink, 
2 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 











PRESS CLIPPINGS 





M4 NHATTAN Press Clipping Bureau, 
Arthur Cassot, Prop., supplies the best 
service of clippings from all papers, on an 
trade and industry. Write for terms 334 Fift 
Ave., New York City. % 





OMEIKE’'S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 

110-112 West 26th Street, New York City, 
sends newspaper clippings on any subject in 
which you may be interested. Most reliable 
Bureau. Write for circular and terms. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 





Bound Volumes 
of Printers’ Ink 
for 1910 


HE information con- 
[ tained in a year’s js- 
sues Of Printers’ Inx 
is a mine of valuable data 
for reference. and is well 
worth keeping. For this 
reason we will have a 
limited number of sets for 
1910 made up—1z3 copies toa 
volume—durably and hand- 
somely bound in board and 
cloth, with gold lettering. 
Send us your order now, 
before the supply is exhaust- 
ed. The set of four sent 
prepaid to any address upon 
receipt of $8.00. 


Printers’ Ink Pub. Co, 
12 West 31st Street, New York 











PRINTING 





ENERAL PRINTING, CATALOGUE and 
BOOKLET WORK.— Unusual facilities 
for large orders—monotype and linotype ma- 
chimes—large hand composing room, four- 
color rotary, cylinder, perfecting, job and 
embossing presses, etc. Original ideas, good 
workmanship, economy, promptness. Op- 
portunity to estimate solicited. 
WINTHROP PRESS, 419 |.afayette St., N. Y. 








TH WILLIAMS 
PRINTERY :: :: 


Typographic 


Service 
T 1 ph 


131 West 28th St., NewYork 


2693 Madi 























TRANSLATIONS 





CORRECT translations English to French 
+ promptly done. Medical work specialty. M. 
Trembeley, 288 Sherbrooke, W. Montreal, Can, 














_ The Man Look- 
ing for the Position 


The Manufac- 
turer Looking for an 
Advertising Man 


Can get together through 
Printers’ INK. Prominent 
advertisers who want high- 
priced advertising managers 
advertise in Printers’ INK. 
Every live advertising man 
who wants another position 
makes his wants known 
through Printers’ INK. 

If you want a position or 
want to employ an advertis- 
ing man, try a PRINTERS’ 
Ink Classified ad. 
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fA Roll of Honor 


Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who 
have sent Printers’ INK @ detailed statement showing the total number of 
copies printed for every issue for one year. 
on file and will be shown to any advertiser. Printers’ Ink’s Roll of Honor 
js generally regarded as a list of publications which believes the advertiser 
js entitled to know what he is paying for. 

No amount of money can_buy a place in this list for a publication not 


Complete information will be sent to any publication which desires to 


Printers’ Ink’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ 
statement of circulation in the following pages, used in connec- 
tion with the Star, is guaranteed to be absolutely correct by 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Company, who will pay $100 to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


These statements are 

















ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1909, 
20,628. Best advertising medium in Alabama 


Montgomery, Yournal, dy. Aver. 1909, 10,170. 
The afternoon home newspaper of its city. 


COLORADO 


Denver, Post, has a paid cir. greater than that 
of any two other daily newspapers pub. in Den- 
veror Colorado. Average cir., 1909, 61,088. 

{a This absolute correctness ot the latest cir- 
culation rating accorded the Den- 
ver Post is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany, who will pay one hundred 
dollars to the first person who 
successfully controverts its 
accuracy 


CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport, Morning Telegram, daily 
average for June, 1910, sworn, 13,338 
You can cover Bridgeport by using 
Telegram only. Rate 1c. per line flat. 


Meriden, Yournal, evening. Actual average 
tor 1908, 1,726; average for 1909, 7,729. 








Meriden, Morning Record & Republican. 
Daily aver. 1908, 7,729; 1909, 7,739. 





New Haven, Evening Register, daily. Aver. for 


1909 (sworn) 17,109 daily 2c.; Sunday, 18,229, 5c. 
Largest and best circulation in New Haven. 





New Haven, Union. Average year, 1909 
WMT. E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y, 7 : 








_New London, Day, ev'g. Average 1909, 6,736. 
Few papers so fruitful for advertisers. 


Norwalk, Evening Hour. Average circulation 
exceeds 3,800. Carries half page of wants. 


Waterbury, Repudlican. 


Average for 1909, 
Daily, 6,651; Sunday, 7,031. 


Waterbury, Herald. Sundays. Average cir- 
culation for 1909, 13,387 net paid 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington, Evening Star, dailv and Sunday 
Average, month of June, tg1o, 50,416 (@@). 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville, Metropolis. Average, February, 
1910, 14,414 E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 


Jacksonville, Zimes-Union. Average month 
of May, 1910, Sunday, 24,644; daily, 20,623, 
Benjamin Kentnor Co., N. Y. Chi. Sp. A. 


ILLINOIS 


Champaign, News. J.eading paper in field. 
Average first five months, 1910, 5,161. 

Chicago, Breeder’s Gazette, a weekly farm 
newspaper. $1.75. Average sworn circulation 
year 1009, 78,496 and all quality. Rate, 3; 
cents, flat. ' 
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Chicago Examiner, average 
1909, Sunday 604,615, Daily 
181,224, net paid. The Daily 
Examiner guarantees advertis- 
ers a larger city circulation, 
including carrier home deliv- 
ery, than all the other Chicago 
morning newspapers COM- 
INED. 


The Sunday Reaniesr, 
SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 
other Chicago Sunday news- | 
papers PRINT. 
¢@™ The absolute correctness 
ot the latest circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicago 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 
person who will successfully 
controvert its accuracy. 


Ww te we 


Chicago, Record-Herald. Average 1909, daily 
net paid, 139,176; Sunday net paid, 193, 831. 
Daily, two cents) Sunday, five cents. "The 
home newspaper of the Mid West. Circula- 
tion and advertising books open to all adver- 
tisers. 

G@™ The absolute correctness of the latest cir- 
culation rating accorded the 
Record-Herald is guaranteed by 

CUAR the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
~ AN Company who will pay one hun- 
TEED dred dollars to the first person 
who will successfully controvert 

its accuracy. 





Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Average for 1909, 6,836 


Peoria, Evening Star. Circulation for 1909, 
20,874. 





Sterling, Evening Gazette, average circulation 
for 1908, 4,409, 1909, 5,122. 
INDIANA 


Evansville, Yournal-News. 
11,943. E. Katz, S.A., N.Y. 


Average, 1909, 


Princeton, Clarion-News, daily and weekly. 
Daiiy average, 1909, 1,702; weekly, 2,674 


South Bend, 7ribune. Sworn average May 
1910, 11,807. Best in Northern Indiana. 
IOWA 


Burlington, Hawk-Eye, daily. Average 1909, 
9,180. “All paid in advance.” 


Davenport, Times. Daily av. Aug.,’10, 16,413. 
Circulation in City or total guaranteed greater 
than any other paper or no pay for space. 


Dubuque, 7imes-Fournal, morn. andeve. Pd. 
in advance July 20, 1910; dy. 9,022; Sun. 11,426. 


Washington, Zve. Yournal. Only daily in 
county. 2,009 subscribers. All good people. 


Waterloo, Evening Courier, 52nd year; net av. 
June, 'o9-June, '10, 6,291, Waterloo pop., 27,000 


PRINTERS’ INK. 












KENTUCKY 


Lexington, Herald. 6, 
7,802. Week day, 6,697. ric Wher jth iy 
Lexington Herald, you cover Central Kent'ehy: 








Louisville, The Times, evening dai 
for 1909 net paid 45,488. : dally, ang 


MAINE 


Augusta, Kennebec Fournal, daily a 
1909, 9,168. Largest and best cir, in Cent, Me, 





Bangor, Commercial. 


Average for 1 i 
9,923; weekly, 27,763. : 99% ty 





Portland, Zvening Ragen, Average fos 
daily 16,219. Sunday Zelegram, 10,506. 7” 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore, American. 
"10, 79,234; Sun., 102,476. 


Baltimore, ews, date, 


Daily aver, 1st 6 mos, 
No return privilege 


News Publishing 


Company. verage 1909, 83,416. For Avg, 
1910, 77,835. 

The absolute correctness ofthe 

GUAR latest circulation rating accorded 


N the News is guaranteed by th 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com 
pany who will pay one hur 
dred dollars to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Evening Transcript (OO). Boston's 
tea table paper. - jini amount of week dayad, 


4.4.4.4. 


Boston, Globe. Average circulation. 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1909, 180,278; Gain, 3,981 
Sunday 
1909, 323,069 ; Gain, 3,279 
Advertising Totals: 1909, 7,885,279 lines 
Gain, 1909, 465,579 ines 

2,604,359 more lines than any other Bost 
paper published. 

Advertisements go in morning and afternos 
editions for one price. 

The above totals include all kinds of advertis 
ing from the big department store tothe s 
“want” ad. They are not selected from any 
favorable month, but comprise the totals from 
January 1, 1909, to December 31, 1909. 


te te te te ek 


Human Life, The  Menuins About People. 
Guarantees and proves over 160,000copiesm ‘thly 





Pall River, Globe. The clean home paper. Best 
paper. Largestcir. Actual daily av. 1909, 1,08 


Lawrence, Telegram, evening, 1909 av. $8tt 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its field. 

Lynn, Evening Item. Daily sworn av. 1% 
16,622; 1908, 16,896; 1909, 16, 639. ‘Two om 
Lynn’s family paper. Circulation far ¢ 
any Lynn paper in quantity or quality. 
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The Sunday Post 
261,208 


Gain of 12,903 Copies 
Per Sunday over August, 1909 


The Daily Post 
351,444 


Gain of 60,129 Copies 
Per Day over August, 1009 


Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 
for 1909, 18,574 


Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. '09, 16,775; 
first 6 mos, 10, 17,424. largest ev’g circulation, 

Worcester, L'Opinion Publique, daily (OO). 
the only Gold Mark French daily in the U. 5. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Read by all 
Michigan farmers. Ask any advertiser. 80,000. 
Jackson, Patriot, Aver. July, 1910, daily 
10,828, Sunday 11,709. Greatest circulation, 

By using the Patriot, you reach the buying class 
of Jackson and for go miles around. The Patrtot 
has character, tone, influence and circulation 
among the people worth appealing to. List 
the Patriot for Fall business. Ask for rates. 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly, Actual average for six months ending 
June 30, 1910, 103,916. 

h The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 
is practically confined to the far- 
mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern lowa. Use it to reach 
this section most profitably. 


Minneapolis, Svenska Amerikanska Posten. 
Swan J, Turnblad, pub. Av. 1909, 64,455. A.A.A. 





Minneapolis, Farmers’ Tribune, twice-a-week. 
W J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for 1909, 25,587. 
SMOULASI'N winneapolis, Tribune, W J. 
Murphy, publisher. Established 
1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily. 
Average circulation of daily 
Tribune for six months ending 
by Printers’ June 30, 1910, 88,667. Average 
Ink Publish- Circulation of Sunday 7ribune 
ingCompany for same period, 80,092. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


Boston Post's 
GREATEST | 





erage daily circulation evening 
only, 73,139. In 1909 average 
Sunday circulation, 74,396, 
Daily average circulation for 
Aug., Igto, evening only, 
17,637. Average Sunday circu- 
lation for Aug., 1910, 80,118. 
(Jan. 1, 1908. subscription rates 
were raised from $4.80 to $6.00 
per year cash in advance. The 
Journal's circulation is absolute- 
ly guaranteed by the Printers’ 
Ink Publishing Company. It 
goes into more homes than 
any other paper in its field. 


Minneapolis, Yournal, Dailyy |, 
ye: Sunday (O@). In 1909 =| foKO) | 


[eo] 


MISSISSIPPI 
Biloxi and Gulfport, Herald, evening, Daily 
circulation for 1909, 1,109; January, 1910, 1,282. 


MISSOURI 
Joplin, Globe, daily. Average, 1909, 16,113. 
E, Katz, Special Agent, N. Y 





8t. Joseph, New-Press. Circulation, 1909, 
38,832. Smith & Budd Company, Eastern Reps. 

8t. Louis, National Druggist(®@®),Mo. Henry 
R. Strong, Editor and Publisher. Average for 
1909, 9,084. Eastern office, 508 ‘I'ribune Bldg. 


8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1909, 119,083. 


NEBRASKA 
Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer weekly. 
142,208 for year ending Dec. 31, 1909 


Lincoln, Freie Press, weekly. 
ending Dec. 31, 1909, 148,054. 


Average year 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Daily Courier. Actual average for 
year ending December 31, 1909, 9,142. 





Jersey City, Fersey Journal. Average for 
1909, 24,196. Last three months 1909, 24,686. 


Newark, Evening News. Largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey. 


Trenton, Zvening 7imes. Ave. 1c—'07, 20.270; 
‘08, 21,826; 2c—'vg, 19,062; March, '10, 20,263. 


NEW YORK 


Albany, Evening Journal. Daily average for 
1909, 16,921. It’s the leading paper. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥. Printers’ Ink says 
The Standard Union now has the 
largest circulation in Brooklyn. Daily 
average for year 1909, 62,905. 
Buffalo, Courier, morn, Average, Sunday, 86,- 
787, daily, 46,284; Auguirer, evening, 26,596. 
Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average for 
1907, 94,843; 1908, 94,038; 1900, 94,307. 
Gloversville and Johnstown, N. Y. The Morn- 
ing Heraid. Daily average for 1909, 6,686. 


Mount Vernon, Argus, eve. Daily av. cir. year 
ending Dec. 31, 1909, 4,931. Only daily here. 





Newburgh, Daily News, evening. Av- 
erage circulation entire year, 1909, 
6,718. Circulates throughout Hudson 
Valley. Examin’d and certified byA.A.A. 
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NEW YORE CITY 
Army and Navy Journal. Est 1863. 
average, first four months, 1910, 10,999. 

Baker's Review, monthly. W. R. Gregory Co., 
publishers. Actual average for 1909, 7,666. 


Weekly 





Clipper, weekly (Theatrical). Frank Queen 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Average for 1909. 25,903 (OO). 

Leslie's Weekly, 225 Fifth Avenue, Leslie- 
Judge Co. Over 260,000 guaranteed. 


The Tea and Coffee Trade Journal. Average 
circulation for 12 months to January 1, 1910, 
6,641; August, 1909 issue, 20,000. 


The World. 
360,503. Evening, 399,569. 


Actual average, 1909, Morning, 
Sunday, 460,955. 





Poughkeepsie, Star, evening. Daily average 
year, 1909, 6,013 ; first six months, 1910, 5,460. 

Schenectady, Gazette, dailv. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual Average for 1909, 17,470; for Aug., 1910, 
20,434. Benjamin & Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., 
New York; Boyce Building, Chicago. 


Schenectady, Star. Aver July, 1910, 14,198. 
Sheffield Special Agency, Tribune Bldg., NY. 

Syracuse, Evening Herald, daily. Herald Co., 
pub. Aver. 1909, daily 32,458; Sunday, 40,922. 
Troy, Record. Average circulation 
1909, 21,320. Only paper in city which 
has permitted A. A. A. examination, and 
made public the report. 


Utica, National Electrical Contractor, 
Average for 1909, 2,683. 


mo. 





Utica, Press, daily. Otto A. Meyer, publisher 
Average for year ending Dec. 31, 1909, 16,117. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheville, Gazette-News. Average, '09, 5,643. 
Asheville’s leading paper. Only aft paper in 
Western North Carolina with Associated Press. 


Charlotte, Vews. Evening and Sunday Aver., 
1909, 7,846. Leads all evening papers in two 
Carolinas in circulation and advertising. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Grand Forks, Normauden. Norwegian weekly. 
Actual average for 1909, 9,450. 


OHIO 
Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
average for 1909: Daily, 80,938: Sunday, 103.586 
For Aug., 1910, 92,657 daily; Sunday, 114,364. 


Columbus, Midland Druggist and Pharmaceu- 
tical Review, 43rd annual volume. Best medium 
for reaching druggists of the Central States. 

Youngstown, Vindicator. D'y av.,'09, 15,338; 
LaCoste & Maxwell, N. Y. & Chicago. 


OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City, 7h¢ Oklahoman Aug , 35,805 
week day, 42,600 Sunday. E. Katz, Agent, N.Y. 


OREGON 

Portland, The Evening Telegram is in 
its 34th year. Owns exclusive Associated 
Press afternoon franchise. It printed 
179 more PAGES of local mercantile ad- 
vertising than its nearest afternoon contempo- 
rary. For the first six months of 1910 it shows a 
gain over the corresponding six months of last 
year of 31,831 inches, 1,217 of it in the foreign 
held and 6,440 in the classified. Sworn average 

circulation for June, 29,962. 
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Portland, The Oregonian (0), 
August average circulation, Sunday, 
59,000; , Daily, 47,288, For ’ 
years the great newspa 

Pacific Northwest sore circulation anda 
more foreign, more local, and more Classified 
advertising than any other Oregon Newspaper, 










PENNSYLVANIA 


Chester, 7Zimes, ev'g d'y. Average 1900,1 
N. Y. office, 225 5th Ave. F. R. Norther ie 


Erie, Times, daily. 21,385 average 
Aug., 1910. A larger guaranteed pag 
circulation than all other Erie Papers 
combined. E. Katz, Special Agt., NY, 





° Harrisburg, Jelegraph. Sworn ayen 
age July, 1910, 17,523. Largest paid 
circulation in Harrisburg or no pay, 
Shannon, N. Y.; Allen & Ward, Chicago, 


Johnstown, Tribune. Average for 
12 mos., 1909, 12,467. July, 1910, 
13,462, Only evening paper in Johns 


town, 





In 
Philadelphia 
It’s 

The Bulletin 


Net Daily Average for 
July, 1910 


229,838 


COPIES A DAY 


A copy for nearly every 
Philadelphia home. 
“THE BULLETIN” circula 


tion figures are net: all dam 
aged, unsold. free and returned 
copies have been omitted. 


WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Pub. 
Chicago Office, 
J. E. Verree, Steger Bldg. 


New York Office, 
Dan A. Carroll, Tribune Bldg, 














Philadelphia, Confectioners’ Yournal, mo. 
Average 1908, 5,517: 1909, 5,522 (OO). 


AAAAAAAAAAL 
ad Vey 1000 


Only ome agricultural paper in the United 
States—the FARM JOURNAL of Philadelphia 
—has been awarded ali four of PRINTERS 
INK’S distinguishing marks—Roll of Houor, 
Guarantee Star, Sugar Bowl and Gold Mark 
( ). Vhe FARM JOURNAL is in the Rol 
pn because it tells the truth about isc 
culation ; has the Star because it guaranteesiis 
circulation; received the Sugar Bow! because 
PRINTERS’ INK’S investigation proved itto 
be the dest agricultural paper; was awarded the 
Gold Marks because advertisers value it mor 
for quality than quantity. 
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Philadelphia. The Press ( ) is 
Philadelphia's Great Home News- 
aper. Besides the Guarantee 
tar, it has the Gold Marks and is 
onthe Roll of Honor—the three 
most desirable distinctions for 
any newspaper. Sworn average 
circulation of the daily Press for Feb., 1910, 
$5,054; the Sunday Press, 163,995. 











Washington, Reforter and Observer, eve. and 
morn. Circulation for June, 1910, 12,545. 


West Ohester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson, Aver. for 
1909, 16,860. In its 36th year. 
Independent. Has Chester Co., 
and vicinity forits field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
aper. Chester County is second 

in the State in agricultural wealth. 
Wilkes-Barre, 7imes-Leader, evening; daily 
ner cir, first 6 months, 1910, 17,276, guaranteed. 


York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1909. 
20,015 


RHODE ISLAND 


Pawtucket Evening 7imes. Average circula- 
tion 12 mos. ending June 30, "10, 19,452—sworn., 


Providence, Daily Journal. Average 
for 1909, 21,858. (©@). Sunday, 28,126 
(@0). Evening Bulletin, 46,991 aver- 
age 1909. 


Westerly, Daily Sun, George H. Utter, pub. 
Circulates in Conn, and R.1. Cir., 1909, 6,237. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston, Evening Post. Evening. Actual 
daily average 1909, 6,811. July, 1910, 6,964. 
Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
age for twelve months, 1909, 
daily (O©@) 14,486, Sunday (OO) 
14,959. 





Spartanburg, Herald. Actual daily average 
circulation for 1909, 2,680. 


TENNESSEE 


Nashville, Banner, daily. Average for year 
1907, 36,206; for 1908, 86,564; for 1909, 40,086. 


TEXAS 
Bl Paso, Herald, June, 1910, 11,602. Only 
El Paso paper examined by A. A, A. 


VERMONT 
Barre, 7imes, daily. F. E. Langley. Av. 1909, 
5,231, 1st 4 mos.,’10, 6,718. Examined by A.A.A. 


Burlington, Free Press. Daily average for 
1909, 8,778. Largest city and State circulation. 
xamined by Association of Amer. Advertisers. 


Montpelier, Argus, dy., av. 1909, 3,848. Only 
Montpelier paper examined by the A. A A 

St. Albans. Messenger, daily. Average for 
1909, 3,184. Examined by A. A. A. 








VIRGINIA 
Danville, The Bee. Average July, 1910, 4,087; 
4,027. Largest circ’lation. Only eve. paper 
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WASHINGTON 
Seattle, Zhe Seattle Zimes | 

is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 

and the Pacific Northwest. It 

combines with its Dee, ‘og, cir. of 

64,246 daily, 84,362 Sunday, rare 

quality. Itis a gold mark paper 

| wa of the first degree. Quality and 

quantity circulation means great productive value 

tothe advertiser. In 1909 Times beat its near- 
est competitor 2,756,064 lines. 


Tacoma, Ledger. Average 1 daily, 18. 
Sunday, 26,156. a7 a oe 


Tacoma, News. 


Average for ye 
18,829, . a ti 


‘WISCONSIN 


Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, 


, Aug. 
1910, daily 6,245; semi-weekly, 1,776. » 


Madison, State Yournal, daily. Actual aver- 
age for Jan., 1910, 5,960. 












Milwaukee, The Evening Wis. 
cousin, daily. Average daily cir- 
culation for April and May, 1 10, 

4483. Gain over April and May, 
09, 8,768 daily. A paper with 
the quantity as well as the quality 
4 circulation. It covers the city of 
Milwaukee and the State of Wisconsin like a 
blanket. It has proven its productive value to 
the advertiser. Chas. H. Eddy. Foreign Repte- 
sentative, 1 Madison Avenue, New York. 150 
Michigan Ave., Chicago (Robt. J. Virtue, Mgr.) 


Milwaukee, The Milwaukee 
Fournal, (evening daily). Average 
in July, 1910, 62,652; gain over 


oUAA July, 1909, 3,602 daily; average 
TEED for 12.mos,, 61,638 daily. Covers 


over 60% of Milwaukee homes. 
Supreme in classified and dis- 
play advertising. Rate 7 cents flat. 


Oshkosh, Northwestern, daily. Average for 
Dec., 1909, 9,801 Examined by A. A. A, 


Racine, Daily Yournal. July, 1910, circula- 
tion, 5,183. A. A, 


Statement filed with A. 









RICOLTORIST 


Racine, Wis., Established, 1877 
Actual weekly average for year 


T“ WISCONSIN 
Ag 


ended Dec. 31, 1909, 60,686. 
Larger circulation in Wisconsin 
than any other paper. Adv. 
.§0 an inch. ice. 
41 Park Row. W. C. Richardson, Mgr. 
WYOMING 
Cheyenne, 7ridune. Actual net average 


year, 1909, daily. 6,125; semi-weekly, 4,994, 


MANITOBA, CAN. — 
Winnipeg, Free Press, daily and weekly. Av- 
erage for 1909, daily, 40,890; daily July, r9r0, 
48,360; weekly 1909, 27,050; July, 1910, 26,117. 
Winnipeg. Der Nordwesien. Canada’s National 
German weekly. Av. 1909, 18,162. Rates s6c. in, 
Winnipeg; Telegram, dy. av. May, ‘10, $1,785, 
(Saturday av., 36,460). Farmers’ Weekly, same 





period, 30,000. 
QUEBEC, CAN, 
Montreal, La Presse. Daiiy. Average for 


June, 1910, daily 97,600. Largest in Canada. 
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| The Want-Ad Mediums] 








This list is intended to contain the names of those publication 
highly valued by advertisers as Classified Mediums. A none. 
want business is a popular vote for the newspaper in which it appears, 





A large volume of 








COLORADO 


ANT advertisers get best results in Coio- 
rado Springs Evening Telegraph. 1c. a word. 
HE Denver Post prints more paid Want 
Advertisements than all the newspapers in 


Colorado combined 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


To Evening anu Sunday Star, Washington. 
D.C. (@©), carries double the number of 


Want Ads 0! any other paper. 
ILLINOIS 


Ts Chicago Rxaminer with its 650,000 Sun- 
day circulation and 176,000 daily circulation 
brings classifed advertisers quick and direct 
results Rates lowest per thousand inthe West. 
“N EARLY everybody who reads the English 

language in, around or about Chicago, 





reads the Daily News,”’ 
Chicago's “ want ad "’ directory. 


INDIANA 


Rate lc. a word. 


says the Post-office 
Review, and thats why the Daily News is 





You'll be satisfied with your ‘‘Want Ad” 


ie THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


Indiana's leading “Want Ad” Medium. 
Circulation 75,000. Publishes more clas- 
sified advertising than any other paper in 
Indiana. Rate One Cent Per Word. 


Only Sunday Paper in Indianapolis. 
The Indianapolis Star 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 











MAINE 


THe Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than all other Portland 


papers combined. 


MARYLAND 
HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than anv other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


HE Boston Avening Transcript is the Great 
They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 


Resort Guide for New Englanders. 


tising columns 


tok kkk 


THE Boston Globe, daily and —, for = 


‘tas 1909, printed a <xotal of 460,465 paid 
Want Ads; 


Boston newspaper. 


KKKKKK 


NESOTA 


CEROVL ASTD HE Tribune is the oldest 


Minneapolis daily. All ad- 


vertising in the daily appears in 
both morning and evening edi- 


fehetat=Ee tions for-the one charge. The 
AN Trioune printed during the 7 mos. 
aa) = ended Aug. 1, 1910, 1,480,826 lines 


of classified advertising. Kates: 


lcent a word, cash with order ;— 
by Printers’ or 10cents a line, where charged 


Ink Pub. Oo. —daily or Sunday. 


a gain of 42,557 over 1908 and 
308,023 more than were printed by any other 











HE Minneapolis 7ribune is the recogni 
Tie Ad Medium of Minneapolis, — 


HE Minneapolis Journal; 
daily and Sunday, carries} 8 
more paid Classified Adver- 


tising than any other Minne- 
apolis newspaper. No free or 
Cut-rate advertisements and ab- 
solutely no questionable adver. 
tising accepted at any Price, 
Classified wants printed in 
July, 1910, amounted to 197,064 
lines; the number of individual 
ads published were 24,143, 


Eight cents per agate line it 
eo charged. Cash order one cent 
a word, minimum, 20 cents. 1 


MISSOURI 
THE Joplin Globe carries more Want Ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One centa 
word. Minimum, l6c. 


MONTANA 
HE Anaconda Standard, Montana's best 
newspaper. Want Ads, lc. per word. Cir 
culation for 1909, 11,364 daily; 14,422 Sunday, 


NEW JERSEY 
HE Jersey City Jersey Journal leads all 
other Hudson County newspapers in the 
number of Classified Ads carried. It exceeds be 
cause advertisers get prompt results. 


NEW YORE 
TH Albany Evening Journal, Eastern N.Y,'s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 
HE Buffalo Evening News is read in over gf 
of the homes of Butfalo and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatisfied advertisers. Write for rates 
and sworn circulation statement, 
HE Argus, Mount Vernon's only daily. Great- 
est Want Ad Medium in Westchester County, 





OHIO 


Te Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Waut 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation. 


OKLAHOMS 


THE Oklahoman, Okla. City, 35,805. Publishes 
more Wants than any 7 Ukla. competitors, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
i ees Chester, Pa., 7smes carries from twoto 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 
SOUTH DAKOTA : 
THE Aberdeen Daily American—the popular 
Want Ad medium of the Dakotas. 


UTAH 


HE Salt Lake 7ribume—Get results—Want 
Ad Medium for Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 


CANADA 
TH Evening Citizen, Ottawa, the Capital 
of Canada, prints more want ads than all 
other Ottawa papers combined, and has done 
so for years. One cent a word, 
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[O0) Gold Mark Papers OO) 





ality of their circulation.” 





“Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the 
standpoint of the number of copies printed, but for the high class and 


. Out of a total of over 23,480 publications in America, 125 are distin- 
guished from all the others by the so-called gold marks (O00) 























ALABAMA : 
The Mobile Register (OO). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperous South. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Everybody in Washington SUBSCRIBES to 
The Evening and Sunday Star. Average, June 
1910, 50,416 (@@). 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta Constitution (@@). Now as always, 
the Quality Medium of Georgia 


ILLINOIS 
Bakers’ Helper (©), Chicago. Only Gold 
Mark" journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 
The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1909-10, 16,902. 


KENTUCKY 

Louisville Courier-Fournal (Q@©). Best paper 

in city; read by best people 
MAINE 

Lewiston Evening Journal, daily, average for 
1909, 7,821; weekly, 17,598 (Q@) ; 7.44% increase 
daily over last year. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and woolen 
industries of America (©). 

Boston Rvening 7 ranscript (QO), established 
I The only gold mark daily in Boston. 

Boston, Textile World Record (@@) Keaches 
the textile mills. 6,000 guaranteed circulation. 


Worcester L'Opinion Publique (OO). Unly 
French paper among 75,000 French population. 


MINNESOTA 
The Minneapolis Fournal (O@). Largest 
home circulation and most productive circula- 
tionin Minneapolis. Carries more local adver- 
tising, more ciassined advertising and more total 
advertising than any »aner in the Northwest. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


(QO) Minneapolis, Minn., $4 per year. Covers 
milling and flour trade all over the world. The 
only “Gold Mark" milling journal (Q@@). 


NEW YORE 


Army and Navy Journal, (@©). First in its 
class in circulation, influence and prestige. 


Brooklyn Eagle ( ) is THE advertisi 
medium of Grecia ie 


Century Magazine (QQ). Vhere are a few 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others. These people read the 
Century Magazine 

Dry Goods Economist (OO), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 


Electric Railway Fourna! (@@). A consoli- 
dation of “Street” Raiiway Journal’’ and 
“Electric Railway Review.” Covers thoroughly 
the electric railway interests of the world. 
McGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


Electrical World (@@) established 1874. The 
leading electrical journal of the world. Average 
warter, 1910, 19,116 weekly. McGraw 
ublishing Co. 

Engineering Record ©O). The most 
Progressive civil A journal in the 
world. Circulation averages over 15,000 per 
week. MCGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 











Engineering News (©). Established 1874. 
The leading engineering paper in the world. 
Av. circulation over 17,500 weekly. 

Hardware Dealers’ Magazine(@@O). The Open 
Door to the Hardware Dealers of the World. 
Specimen copy wpon request. Subscription 
Agents Wanted. 253 Broadway, New York City. 

The Evening Fost (@@). Established 1801. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paper in New York. 
‘The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out of 
ten, act wisely in selecting ‘he Evening Post.” 
—Printers’ Ink. 


New York Herald (Q©). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. 


Scientific American (Q@) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technical paper in the world. 


The New York J7imes has a greater daily city 
sale than the combined city sales of the other 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to quality of circulation. 

New York 7 ribune (QO@), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 

OREGON 

Better Fruit,(@©) the best and most influential 
fruit growers paper published in the worid, 
monthly, illustrated. §1 per year. Sample 
copies, advertising rate card on request. Better 
Fruit Publishing Company, Hood River, Oregon. 

The Oregonian, (O©), established 1851. ‘he 
great newspaper ot the Pacific Northwest. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

The Press (©) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspager. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions. 
February, 1910, sworn net average, Daily, 
85,054; Sunday, 163,995. 


THE PITTSBURG 
o) DISPATCH © 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 

















RHODE ISLAND 
Providence Yournal (OO), a conservative 
enterprising newspaper without a single rival, 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
The State (Q©@), Columbia, S. C. Highest 
quality, largest circulation in South Carolina. 
VIRGINIA 
Norfolk Landmark (@@). Oldest and most 
influential paper in tidewater. 
WASHINGTON 
The Seattle 7#mes (O@©) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 
WISCONSIN 
The Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin (@@), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made. 
CANADA 
Vhe Halifax Herald (Q@@) and the Evening 
Mail. Circulation 16,537, flat rate. 
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Business Going Out 











The first American advertising of 
Skipper Sardines will begin in the Oc- 
tober magazines. Copy and orders are 
now being sent out through the Everett 
E. Smith Agency, of Philadelphia. 
There is also to be a list of newspapers. 
Skipper Sardines are a British product 
and have been exploited considerably 
aboard. 





The Collin Armstrong Advertising 
Company, New York, is sending out 
15,000 lines to the leading Montreal 
newspapers for the Lehigh Galley Coal 
Company. The list may be extended 
ater. 





The Roberts & MacAvinche Agency, 
Chicago, is ordering 5,000 lines in 
Southern and Southwestern newspapers 
for the Globe Pharmaceutical Company, 
Chicago. 





The Kaufman-Handy Agency, Chi- 
cago, is ordering 5,000 lines in Western 
newspapers for the Patent Vulcanite 
Roofing Company, Chicago. 


The Nelson Chesman Agency, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., is ordering 156 inches 
in the South for Bond’s Pharmacy Com- 
pany. 


The Blumenstock Brothers Agency, 
St. Louis, is ordering 5,000 lines in the 
South for the Folka Porter Shield Hat 
Company, St. Louis. 


The _ Pettingill-Flowers Agency, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., is ordering 10,000 lines in 
the Southern newspapers for the W. R. 
Moore Dry Goods Company. 





The _Pettingill-Flowers Agency, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., is ordering 10,000 lines in 
the Southern newspapers for the Bu- 
reau of Publicity and Development. 


The L. A. Sandlass Agency, Balti- 
more, is ordering five inches, 104 times, 
in the West for the Resino] Chemical 
Company. 


The United Cigar Manufacturing 
Company is ordering 10,000 lines in 
Seodhers newspapers through the Kauf- 
man-Handy Agency, Chicago. 


The Electro Vigor Company, San 
Francisco, Cal., is ordering 7,000 lines 
on the Pacific Coast direct. 








The Imperial Chernical Manufacturin 
Company, New York, is ordering fif- 
teen lines, fifty-two times, in Eastern 
newspapers, direct. 





The Kuh-Nathan & Fisher Company, 
Chicago, is ordering 5,000 lines in West- 
ern newspapers through the Kaufman- 
Handy Agency, Chicago. 








ee 


Greene’s Capital Agency, Washing 
ton, is ordering 4,200 lines in the South. 
west for Mertz Preparations, 





bee wry Agency, St. Paul, is 
ordering 3,000 lines on the Pacific ( 
for Gordon & Ferguson. c Can 





The Kaufman-Handy Agency, (hi 
go, is ordering 5,000 lines in the Wes 
or the Great Western Cereal Company, 





_ The I, Lewis Cigar Company is order. 
ing 10,000 lines in the South thro; 
the A. D, Samuel Agency, New Yor 





_The George Batten Company, New 
York, is ordering space in women's | 
publications for Silver Lake, Boston | 


(household goods, such as pulleys, etc), 





Daniel Low, Salem, Mass., is order- 


ing space in women’s publications 
pa 3 the George Batten Company, 
New Y 


ork (jewelry). 


The J. Walter Thompson Agency, New 
York, is ordering 750 lines in New 
York City newspapers for O'Sullivan 
Heels and half-pages in the same tert- 
tory for Rupert’s Beer. 





The Ernest Goulston Agency, Bostoa, 
is making up a list for fall magazine 
advertising on Congress Shirts (Jacob 
Dreyfus & Sons). 





The Iver Johnson Arms & Tod 
Works, Fitchburg, Mass., is planring 
advertising for next year. George Bat- 
ten Company, New York. 





Calkins & Holden, New York, are 
ordering 38,000 lines for Cluett, Pes 
body & Co., Troy, in Illinois news 
papers. : 





The Federal Agency, New York, is 
handling the current fall hat advertis 
ing of Truly Warner. 

The 


Lesan Agency, New York, is 


“planning a weekly and daily newspapet 


campaign for the E. R. Thomas Motor 


Car Company, Buffalo. 











CIRCULATION 
MANAGER WANTED 


Big, progressive daily newspapef 
in splendid field wants active mail 
who can handle circulation depart: 
ment and produce results. Address 
“Progressive,” care Printers’ Ink. 
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THE POSSIBILITIES OF AN 
ENDOWED NEWSPAPER. 





RECENT RUMORS GIVE RISE TO CON- 
SIDERABLE INTERESTING SPECULA- 
TION—IS SUCH A NEWSPAPER 
FEASIBLE AND IS IT NEEDED? 





Recently the rumors became 
current, whether well-founded or 
not, that Andrew Carnegie and 
John D. Rockefeller each have it 
in mind to establish funds for 
the running of endowed news- 
papers. j : . 

It is an interesting topic, and, 
with the object in view of gather- 
ing representative opinions with 
regard to it, the Publisher's Press 
has queried a number of the ac- 
knowledged leaders in the edi- 
torial field. From among the lat- 
ter, the following are quoted. 


“T think that the idea of an endowed 
paper is absolutely impracticable. Such 
a paper would have no influence and 
would surely end in failure.’’—Charles 
H. Gratz, Baltimore Sun. 

“Regarding the proposed Carnegie 
newspapers, it seems to me that the 
danger in this country is that wealth 
accumulated by reason of unjust laws 
may be used to educate the public to 
defend and maintain such laws.”—G. F. 
Milton, Knoxville Sentinel. 

“If Mr. Carnegie or Mr. Rockefeller 
wants to run such a daily newspaper, 
they may do so from their private 
furds. It would never be self-sustain- 
ing. for several such attempts in the 
past have met with failure.”—Edward 
H. Butler, Buffalo Evening News. 

“I would be apprehensive that en- 
dowment in such cases, no matter what 
steps might be taken to assert the free- 
dom of the editorial management in the 
discussion of public questions, would 
be regarded by the general public rather 
in the nature of a subsidy than any- 
thing else.’—George Thompson, St. 
Paul Pioneer-Press. 

“The public-spirited editor will prob- 
ably always be a little less sensational 
and will always do somewhat more 
preaching than his audience really de- 
sires. The endowed newspaper would 
prcbably be so very superior that it 
would fail utterly to be a democratic 
institution, and, therefore, from my 
point of view would be useless.’”’-—W. R. 
Nelson, Kansas City Star. 

“I am inclined to think that the 
American press, speaking in general 
terms, is admirably serving the public. 
Te pest papers are honestly con- 
ducted; they have ideals and a purpose 
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to stand for—what they believe to be 
for the best interests of the country 
and of their communities. I doubt 

much whether an endowed paper 
ould render any great service to the 
people that is not now rendered by the 
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ress of the country.”—Charles R. Wil- 
iams, Indianapolis News. 

“The only way I could see that such 
a paper could be published, would be to 
have two sets of editors and nianagers 
who would alternately control. I have 
often thought I should like to edit a 
newspaper which would be able to defy 
the advertisers and subscribers, but we 
do not anticipate such a thing is pos- 
sible. It would take a large part of 
Mr. Carnegie’s wealth to conduct such 
a newspaper. The best thing that could 
be now done for American journalism 
would be a general increase of sub- 
scription rates and a general tendency 
to — the paper for the subscriber 
and not for the advertiser.”—Lafayette 
Young, Des Moines Capital. 


“The people of the United States 
are to be congratulated on having so 
many newspapers known to be inde- 
pendent and sincere in the policies 
which they are following. They do not 
agree any more than people or public 
men agree. We must have parties, so 
we must have differences of opinion 
among the newspapers, but the bold 
and consistent advocacy of policies and 
oo by a newspaper is certain to 
ring to that newspaper success, power 
and public confidence, and to-day there 
is hardly a community in the land that 
is without at least one such newspaper. 
In each community a newspaper is a 
power for good and a great factor in 
public opinion.”—Gilbert Hitchcock, 
Omaha World-Herald. 

“By all means let there be established 
the endowed newspaper which will not 
‘dramatize crime or doctor news or 
publish gossip,’ yet which will fearlessly 
print such ‘news’ as that which the 
professor regrets that the Philadelphia 
papers suppressed, and which will let 
no combination of advertisers for the 
restraint of scullery scandal prevent it 
from publishing the story of the un- 
faithfulness of a merchant’s wife or the 
indiscretion of his daughter. Such a 
newspaper, edited by doctors of divinity, 
sociology and news would be hailed by 
a humor-loving press as a contemporary 
rather than feared by corrupt publica- 
tions as a competitor. Out with it at 
once! Let there be light. Let each 
reporter and editor be some one who 
has aired his views upon the vicious- 
ness and vapidity of newspapers pub- 
lished by newspaper men.”—Henry Wat- 
terson, Louisville Courier-Journal. 

“TI do not favor the project merely 
on the ground of ‘the more the mer- 
rier,’ but on the ground that the op- 
portunity may possibly be here 
sented, through the patronage of Mr. 
Carnegie or of Mr. Rockefeller, to 
demonstrate whether the rest of us— 
we journalists who are already in the 
field, serving on ‘the rough edge of 
battle,’ so to speak—are or are not do- 
ing our duty by the profession and by 
the public; whether we are leaving 
weak points in our journalistic line 
through which an aggressive and critical 
opposition may rush in and take us 
‘in reverse,’ which is an_ unfortunate 
mishap to any commanding general. 
showing lack of ability on his part to 
protect his rear while advancing his 
front.”—Harrison Gray Otis, Los An- 
geles Times. 
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Che Globe 


TORONTO, SEPT. 1st, 1910 


TO ADVERTISERS AND AGENCIES: 


YOUR ATTENTION IS RESPECTFULLY Di 
RECTED TO THE NEW SCHEDULE OF ADVE 
TISING RATES OF THE GLOBE, TO BECOM 
EFFECTIVE OCT. rst, 1910. 

THE NEW RATES ARE NOT MORE THAN 
TWENTY PER CENT. IN ADVANCE OF THE 
RATES IN FORCE WHEN THE GLOBE HAD ] 
FORTY PER CENT. OF ITS PRESENT CIRC 
LATION. 


UNTIL OCTOBER 1st CONTRACTS 
RENEWED AT CURRENT RATES 


Che Globe 


TORONTO, CANADA 
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